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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——>———_- 
HE rumours of modifications in the French Ministry come 
T thick and fast, the latest being that one will be composed 
of M. Ollivier, as Minister of Foreign Affairs; Count Daru, of 
the Interior; M. Louvet, of Finance; General Lebosuf, of War ; 
M. Buffet, of Commerce and Public Works, and M. de Tal- 
houet, of Public Instruction. This would be a Cabinet formed 
from the majority; but the telegram leaves the Premiership 
apparently unfilled, and the next change in the Emperor's mind 
may upset the programme, which is the fourth or fifth circulated 
‘this week. 


{t seems to be pretty well understood in Paris that all, or 
aearly all, the disputed elections are to be declared valid, even 
when, as in the case of M. Clement Duvernois, they have been 
carried by a lavish use of public money. ‘The Emperor would 
not give up his protégés, the fifty or so doubtful seats were filled 
by men who would follow any ministry his Majesty might appoint ; 
and M. Emile Ollivier, in spite of his Liberalism, has evidently 
yielded. ‘The Chamber, however, is in a mood of vacillation 
approaching to childishness ; for example, it declared the election 
of M. Girault, a moderate Liberal, vacant, without hearing him in 
his own defence. ‘his vote, however, was rescinded. M. Girault 
was heard, and his election was almost unanimously confirmed. 
The single charge against him was that he had falsely represented 
himself as a working-man. He had not done so, but he was a 
working-man for ten years, having worked for his father, a miller, 
who, at the age of eighty, still wore the blouse,—* of which,” said 
M. Girault, ‘‘ neither he nor I am ashamed.” 








Parliament has been definitely prorogued to February 8, when 
it will meet for the despatch of business. 





The Vatican declares that the Spanish archbishops and bishops 
have met in a national Council in Rome, and have agreed to 
support unanimously all the Pope’s proposals, and, above all, the 
definition of Papal infallibility, and to solicit that definition them- 
selves, if it is not proposed from some other quarter ; and that all 
the Spanish-speaking bishops,—from South America and the 
Philippines,—have given in their adherence to this resolution. 
The same authority, which, of course, derives its information from 
@source vehemently friendly to the definition, declares that the 
Italian bishops have come to the conclusion that the Council will 
be a failure if the dogma is not declared, and that the missiouary 
bishops, the vicars apostolic, the abbots, and the generals of re- 
ligious orders are of the same mind. ‘The Vatican admits that 
Cardinal Schwarzenberg did express to the Pope his conviction 
that the definition would be inopportune, and asserts that the 
Pope assured him in reply that it would not be proposed by 
himself, and that he was not solicitous for it ; but that he “could not 





the reverse, it at least shows that the purpose of proposing the 
dogma has not been as yet in any degree shaken on the part of 
its most enthusiastic friends. 


The Figaro has committed itself to a statement which, if true, 
is of the first importance, to the effect that the Ambassador of 
France in Rome has been instructed to offer to the Pope an opinion 
and a practical remark. The opinion is that the time is very 
“inopportune” for the enunciation of the dogma of infalli- 
bility from a religious point of view, but the opinion of the French 
Government on a religious matter would hardly in any case carry 
any Very great weight, either with the Church or the world. 
The practical remark is of much more moment, namely, that if 
the dogma should be proclaimed, France would hold herself re- 
leased from the obligations she contracted under the concordat with 
the Holy See,—in other words, would withdraw her protection. 
The Figaro is very likely not to be trusted; the true Imperial 
policy hardly ever leaks out in papers of this sort, but, looking at 
the matter a priori, it is not in itself at all an unlikely intimation, 
and might extricate France out of a very awkward situation, if 
Rome were to disregard the threat. No doubt the King of Italy 
would gladly furnish troops to protect the Council in case France 
openly withdrew ; but the Council would probably prefer a retreat 
en masse to Malta, to incurring such an obligation as that. It 
would be an odd incident, if a Protestant power were to throw 
its egis over the Council which declares the infallibility of the 
Roman Church, 


We have mentioned elsewhere a discrepancy between the state- 
meut of our contemporary the Vatican as Ww the wish of the Pope 
to leave the choice of the various commissions and congregations 
entirely to the Council, and to waive his own claims in the matter, 
and its admission that he has himself appointed the most im- 
portant commission of all—that entrusted with the duty of sanc- 
tioning or disallowing the propositions presented by individual 
members of the Council,—and that he has appointed it almost 
entirely out of the section of the Council known to be favourable 
to the dogma of infallibility. Autonelli, who is said to be on 
the commission, is, indeed, probably not very favourable to the 
dogma, but he is one who swims with the tide. Of the others, 
amongst whom are Cardinals Bonnechose and Cullen, and seven 
Archbishops (all Ultramontane, with Dr. Manning at the head), 
we know none who has any Gallican leaning at all. We do not 
blame the Pope for assuming his rights as an infallible head of 
the Church ab initio; probably, it is the best way to convince 
others of them. But his friends must not claim for him that 
he has been supernaturally moderate in leaving, if he has left, the 
constitution of all the less important congregations and committees 
to the choice of the assembled fathers, after he has himself occu- 
pied with a body of his own immediate followers the key of the 
position. 


The consecration of Dr. Temple to the See of Exeter, and of 
Lord Arthur Hervey to the See of Bath and Wells, will take 
place on December 21 (the Feast of St. Thomas), under a Com- 
mission from the Archbishop of Canterbury, issued (according to 
custom, when the Primate is unable to be present) to four Bishops 
of the southern province—London, St. David's, Ely, and Wor- 
cester. Dr. Temple will be presented by the Bishop of St. 
David's, and his own diocesan, the Bishop of Worcester ; Lord 
Arthur Hervey by the Bishop of St. David's, and his own dio- 
cesan, the Bishop of Ely. ‘The Bishop of London will preside in 
the place of the Archbishop. ‘The consecration had been fixed by 
the Archbishop for the chapel in Lambeth Palace ; but his Grace’s 
recovery not having been sufficiently rapid to allow of his being 
present, the Archbishop has requested that it should take place in 
Westminster Abbey. ‘The service will commence at 11 a.m. ; the 
doors will be open at 10.30 a.m. 


Ly a curious coincidence, the chapter describing the tumult at 
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Ephesus (Acts xix.), which was read on the corresponding Tues- 
day during the Hampden agitation in 1847, and of which the 
singular appropriateness was then observed by Archdeacon Hare, 
will be read again next Sunday morning. It is worth the careful 
attention of every clergyman who has joined in the recent outcry 
against Dr. Temple. 


Mr. Lingen, who carried through the revolution of the educa- 
tion system which resulted from Mr. Lowe’s principle of ‘ pay- 
ment by results,” as the permanent head of the department of 
Education, has been appointed to succeed Mr. G. A. Hamilton 
as permanent Secretary to the Treasury, on the assumption by 
the latter of the Irish Church Commissionership, to which he 
was appointed under the Act of last session. Mr. Lingen has a 
reputation for the greatest and most prickly ability. Among the 
many clergymen who have asked for aid for their Church schools 
from the Department of Education, Mr. Lingen is regarded with 
feelings very like those which the worms feel for the hedgehog 
when it rolls over them. The on dit is that Mr. Lowe finds it 
quite necessary to protect his own tendency to ‘‘ weakness on the 
side of official liberality” by a sternly virtuous subordinate, who 
will act as a tonic to his own public principle. For this purpose, 
as well as for great mastery of business, Mr. Lingen will be in the 
highest degree efficient. 


The Bishop of Lincoln (Dr. Wordsworth), who, when in-the 
Lower House of Convocation, was one of the most strenuous in 
resisting the condemnation of the Essayists and Reviewers (Dr. 
Temple, of course, included) unheard, has now found out that the 
condemnation of those essays after that fashion was of sufficient 
authority to make it Dr. Temple’s duty to disclaim any sympathy 
with the other essayists before he asks to be consecrated ; 
and Dr. Wordsworth openly proclaims that if the Bishop Elect of 
Exeter will not do this, he (the Bishop of Lincoln) must, 
‘tin the name of the great Head of the Church, disclaim 
all responsibility in his consecration, and solemnly record his 
dissent from it and his protest against it.” On this, the 
Bishop of London (Dr. Jackson) remarks in a very manly 
letter to the Bishop of Lincoln, that obedience to law in 
all things moraiy. Ixvful is a great duty, and that Dr. 
Temple’s consecration is a thing morally lawful. No one 
would have ever dreamed of refusing any clergyman induction to 
a benefice on the ground of such an essay as Dr. Temple’s, and 
induction of a man already in orders to a benefice, not the ordina- 
tion of a deacon, is the true analogy for Dr. Temple's case. Dr. 
Jackson will, therefore, readily take part in the consecration of 
Dr. Temple, and do so with ‘ne feeble hope’ of the best issue. 
Dr. Jackson is quite sensible and wise, but we could wish to find a 
Bishop who would get alittle beyond the formal excuses for doing 
what is obviously necessary, and would say outright that if pru- 
dence and formal orthodoxy on a mass of petty points are to be 
the necessary conditions of every promotion to an Anglican 
bishopric,—if piety and energy and faith like Dr. Temple’s are to 
be kept at arm’s length,—we had better acknowledge at once that 
the Church is a curious religious fossil which has ceased to contain 
organic life. 


Mr. Gladstone received a deputation from the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge on Wednesday in favour of the compul- 
sory abolition of tests both in the Colleges and the Universities, 
and gave a very favourable reply. He intimated that the 
time had come when the Government ought to take the subject up 
and deal {with it by a Government measure; he intimated his 
general assent to the principles of the deputation and his prefer- 
ence for compulsory over permissive measures; and he intimated 
the possibility of the Government dealing with the subject even in 
the coming session, though to this he did not pledge himself, 
speaking of the great pressure of other Government business. 
With Lord Derby to bring the Conservatives of the Upper House 
to reason, the prospect is really not by any means unpromising, 
and we can scarcely doubt that a nook will be found for this most 
important measure, if the Government are, as they seem, in earnest 
about it. After all, where is the loss of Parliamentary time in 
substituting an earnest debate with the Government in the front, 
for what has taken place every year for many years back, a half- 
hearted debate, with the Government in an attitude of critical 
approbation ? 

The New York Times asserts that Mr. Fish has directed 
Mr. Motley to intimate to the British Government that the 
Administration of the United States would be well disposed 
to receive overtures from the British Government on the 


wrhietahasieaninicaia 
| Alabams claims, if those overtures were made at Washington and 
;not in London, ée., through Mr. ‘Thornton's discussions with the 
American Government, instead of through Mr. Motley’s discussions 


| with the British Goverament. The reason why what the New 
| York Times calls “ our people” would prefer this procedure ig not 
in the highest degree respectful to Mr. Motley. ‘The Americans 
seem to have lost all faith in the power of their Ministers abroad to 
resist the fascinations of aristocratic drawing-rooms. They are 
modest enough to think that Mr. Thornton will not have much 
difficulty in resisting the fascinations of American drawing. 
rooms. We suppose the American people should know their ows 
Ministers best, and we must, of course, bow to their decision 
on so very important a matter,—the rather as it implies a com. 
pliment to our Envoy at the expense of their own. But we may 
just confide to the Americans that ou people believe Mr. Reverdy 
Johnson, in spite of his evident liking for English dinners, to 
have played his diplomatic cards remarkably well, and with no 
symptom of soft-heartedness. Indeed, it may be truly said that 
he took us in, as well as our dinners. 


The Italian interregnum has ended oddly. S. Lanza, who had 
at first failed to form a Cabinet, has now succeeded, and takes the 
Portfolio of the Interior. S. Sella, the most rigorous of econo- 
mists, is Chancellor of the Exchequer; General Govone, who 
drew up the military treaty with Prussia, Minister for War; 
Visconti Venosta, a pupil of Cavour, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs; S. Gadda, a successful Prefect, Minister for Public 
Works. The King must have given his consent to some redue- 
tions to make this Ministry possible; but S. Lanza’s programme 
includes new taxes, and a rigorous collection of the old ones 
through royal officers, and has been received in the Chamber with- 
out applause. The majority want to extinguish the deficit with- 
out taxes, which can only be done by a thorough disarmament, 
which the King resists, and for which, in fact, the country is 
scarcely prepared, Naples still needing a heavy garrison. The 
grist tax seems to be recognized as a failure, and altogether, the 
prospects of the Treasury are not bright. 


The Times publishes a telegram from Madrid affirming that the 
King of Italy has finally refused to assent to the election of the 
Duke of Genoa for the throne of Spain, on the ground of French 
opposition. The Emperor Napoleon, he says, does not wish to see 
Italy aggrandized, or the Mediterranean turned into an Italian 
lake. If the object is to ensure the election of the Duke of Genoa, 
that is a clever telegram, as it will arouse all the Spanish jealousy 
of dictation from the Tuileries. Prim has, nevertheless, requested 
the Cortes to draw up a scheme for the election of a King, which 
suggests that he has somewhere a candidate who might be accept- 
able. This may, however, be a mere device to gain time, the only 
certain fact of the situation being that Spain contrives to go on 
from month to month without a throne, without a treasury, and 
without falling into visible anarchy. 


The Guardians of the North Dublin Union on Wednesday 
moved and carried unanimously a resolution praying that Parlia- 
ment would grant a Royal residence and a National Parliament 
to Ireland, declaring absenteeism a gigantic evil, and Acts of 
Parliament no substitute for material benefits. ‘This resolution, 
moved by Mr. Erson, seconded by Captain Brinkley, J.P., and 
strongly approved by Sir G. Preston, was adopted with only one 
dissentient, and is to be sent to all other boards. It will probably 
be accepted by many of them, as we are told that the desire for 
Repeal,—that is, for a separate Parliament,—is spreading rapidly 
among the respectable classes, who have never before joined the 
cry. Their idea seems to be that a local Parliament would bring 
wealth, and give more colour and variety to life in Ireland, and 
their proposal is a Parliament as it was before 1800 and after 1782, 
that is, a Parliament practically sovereign. There is something. 
to our minds, inexpressibly mean in this perpetual increase 
of demand after every concession; justice must be done to 
Ireland, but justice within the Empire; and we warn Trish 
agitators that independence will be easier to obtain than repeal, 
and that they will obtain neither till England has ceased to be a 
nation. 


M. Magne’s report on French Finance was issued on the 13th 
inst. He says the floating debt has been reduced to £32,720,000, 
rather a large sum, but less by £8,200,000 than on 31st July, 
1868. He has a surplus for 1868 of £720,000, expects a surplus 
of £2,200,000 for 1869, and prophesies a surplus of £4,000,000 
for 1871, which is a long way off. All this would be very satis- 
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factory, for there really has been an increase in the indirect taxes, 
if ely M. Magne could guarantee France against extra credits or 
more loans; but he cannot, and the Chamber cannot till it has 


obtained more control over affairs. 


Lord John Manners told some working-men of Leicester, on 
Monday, that they ought to go for taxes on imports, for two 
houses in Leicester were selling German hosiery, which with 
$70,000,000 of taxes was ruinous. He did not, however, propose 
tolay an import duty on bread, knowing well he could not on 
that point take in even Conservative working-men, and his plan, 
therefore, comes to this. The import of everything Englishmen 
can make is to be taxed except bread. That is to say, the entire 
weight of the rise in prices which he expects to secure is to be 
thrown upon the landlords, the farmers, and the agricultural 
jabourers, who alone will be unprotected. Considering how 
absolutely the Tory party out of Lancashire depends upon the 
votes of these classes, Lord John Mannersis entitled to the highest 
credit for his contempt of party obligation. 


The Austrian Kaiser opened the Reichsrath on 15th inst. in a 
long and rather cumbrous speech. His Majesty acknowledges 
that great tasks still remain to be accomplished; but hints that 
reforms in the Constitution, which have been discussed in many of 
the Provincial Diets, must be restricted within limits “ drawn in 
more than one direction by the very nature of the Empire itself.” 
The Constitution had been carefully thought out, and His Majesty 
trusted that the power of the provincial Diets would neither be 
limited beyond what the Empire requires, nor extended till the 
Empire would be endangered. The ‘welfare of the whole Em- 
pire is necessary to the interests of the different kingdoms.” This 
is understood to be a hint that the Bohemian agitation for universal 
suffrage and direct election to the Reichsrath is dangerous to the 
Empire. At present, the deputies are elected by the Diets, who, 
again, are elected by a suffrage which gives the Germans more 
than their numerical share of representation, they being better off 
than the Czechs around them. The question, as we have 
endeavoured elsewhere to explain, is very like the Irish demand 
for Repeal. 


The Lord Mayor, while praising the middle-class school in Fins- 
bury, lamented the absence of any mention of writing—quite an 
accident—and affirmed that we were behindin the art. The Press has 
followed suit, and complains that of the hundreds of letters which 
reach the journals every day, a large portion are most difficult to 
read. Is that quitetrue? It was true ten years ago, but our expe- 
rience is that female handwriting is decidedly improved, the crabbed 
“Ttalian” hand having been replaced by a bold round type ; and 
that male writing is improving also. ‘The men are compelled to 
write faster than women, and cramp their hands by the use of 
small paper and steel pens. Will nobody give us a copper pen 
shaped like the old ‘*magnum bonum,” but more flexible, and 
tipped, like the gold pen, with some indestructible metal? What is 
needed is not a little pen to go into a holder, but a quill requiring 
no mending, which would last for a month or two, and not cost 
above sixpence. 


The Guardians of St. Pancras had a little scene on Monday 
which will delight Americans, but not Englishmen of any type. 
A meeting was held in the Vestry Hall to elect managers for the 
Board of the Central London District Asylum ; the Guardians split 
into two parties, and the place was turned into a bear-garden. 
The reformers, as they call themselves, were led by Messrs. Watkins 
and North, who, observing that a great many justices were pre- 
sent, thought it good policy to prevent any business being done. 
They accordingly invited the roughs in the gallery into the hall, 
and appealed to them every moment, each appeal being answered 
by an uproar of the most astounding kind. The justices were 
abused, hooted, and threatened amidst incessant shouting from the 
mob, Mr. Wyatt in particular being told that he “ ought to be 
whipped at the cart’s tail,” and pushed and hustled ; and Mr. 
Corbett, the Inspector, being singled out for hootings. Amidst all 
this, the justices and their friends among the guardians sat smiling 
and placid, apparently under the impression that it was their duty 
hes bear all this as part of the natural results of self-government. 
The very notion that they had a right to clear the hall, and order 
even disorderly guardians to retire, seems never to have entered 
their heads. 


The Sea Serpent has been seen again, and this time the details 
lend some probability to the story. On November 16th, Captain 
Allen, of the barque Scottish Bride, being in lat. 38-16 and long. 


74:09, on the American coast, saw a serpent about 25 feet long, 
and “ proportionately ” thick—as thick, we presume, as a bullock’s 
body—with a large flat head, and two wicked-looking eyes at the 
extreme edges. The back was covered with large scales, and the 
belly was tawny yellow, in fact, it was very like an exaggerated 
cobra. A young one accompanied her, and Captain Allen tried 
to secure both, but failed, the serpents diving as the boat 
approached. The story is told in a very sensational way, 
but there is really no reason why a snake of that size should not 
live in the sea. Smaller ones do live in the Mediterranean, and 
there may be just as much difference in sea serpents as land 
serpents, which vary from the viper to the boa constrictor. 


Lord Granville received graciously, and still more graciously 
snubbed, on Wednesday, a deputation consisting of the dissatisfied 
colonists who have lately been meeting at the Cannon Street Hotel, 
—explaining to them that he had not the slightest objection to 
the Colonial Conference they proposed, and had only discouraged 
it for two reasons,—one, that the Colonial Governments would not 
like it, and, secondly, that it would not answer the purpose. Lord 
Granville farther expressed his love for the colonies, and his pro- 
found conviction that they could not be better treated than they 
are by the Colonial Office,—describing their political differences as 
mere matrimonial squabbles between husband and wife. That may 
be a very good description, but at least in the case of New Zealand, 
the wife is not only separated a mens@ et thoro, but has had her 
allowance suddenly withdrawn at the worst pinch, and is told by 
the husband that the allowance is withdrawn expressly in order to 
compel her to submit meekly to the dictation and insult of a rival. 
Matrimonial ‘squabbles’ of ‘hat sort are not very easily made up. 


We have discussed elsewhere the duty of the Trustees of Rugby, 
in case they think that the testimony on which they preferred Mr. 
Hayman to the other candidates will really bear public comparison 
with that adduced for some of the other competitors. Nothing 
can be plainer than that their duty, both to the new Head Master 
and to the interests of the school, requires them to justify them- 
selves and him. But we hear it constantly asked how, if they are 
not, on further reflection, of that opinion, they can even 
decently withdraw from their false position without a sur- 
render of dignity of which noble lords are hardly likely to be 
capable? We think a way might be contrived. Might they not 
say, that considering the close approach of the time when their power 
ceases, and the amount of public dissatisfaction displayed, they 
would be willing themselves, and would request the new Head Mas- 
ter, to submit the case to the incoming body of trustees, and so to 
anticipate the change provided for by Parliament by a few weeks ? 
If the new body of trustees should confirm their judgment, the 
public would doubtless be satisfied that the claims of Mr. Hayman 
have been unduly depreciated. If they reversed it, the old trustees 
would still have the credit of a graceful act of deference to the 
new régime. 


There is nothing so malignant as the hostility of priests. No 
man prosecuting Dr. Temple for fraud would have dreamed of 
asking for proof that he was born in wedlock, but Dr. Trower 
did this when opposing the Bishop’s confirmation, under cover of 
some obsolete clerical statute. Dr. Temple’s advisers had to 
telegraph for his sister, many years older than himself, to bring up 
the formal evidence. ‘This is of a piece with the statement that 
Dr. Temple edited the ‘ Essays and Reviews,” which he never 
even read, and is as responsible for as any writer in the Ein- 
burgh is for all that appears in that publication. For thorough 
contempt of honour, truth, and gentlemanly feeling, Dr. Temple's 
adversaries bear away the palm. 


The report of an unusually atrocious crime comes to us from 
Ireland. Mr. O'Connor, of Morrock Lodge, King’s County, was 
attacked on the 15th inst. by four men, who drew him out of his 
house, and cut off his nose. The outrage looks like an agrarian 
one, and if so, we do trust the Government will take special mea- 
sures for the discovery and punishment of the offenders. There 
are limits to all things, and these men have passed any conceivable 
limits. Admit for an instant that agrarian outrage is in Ireland 
really war, and these men have broken every rule of warfare. We 
could find it in our hearts, if they are not captured in a week, to 
double every rental in King’s County till they were, and would 
certainly break the tenure of every human being convicted of 





complicity or favour. 
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thority of R blow to themselves, and one t 
authority of Rome were a new blow to themselves, and 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. be vehemently deprecated and, if possible, rested. — 


—— 


THE PAPAL CLAIM AND PROTESTANT SYMPATHIES. 


HERE is something not entirely intelligible about the heat 
with which our Protestant journals take side with the 
Bishop of Orleans and his party in relation to the great con- 
troversy which is now raging at Rome. Every correspondence 
to the English papers with which we are acquainted reports 
with manifest eagerness and favour every sign of the weakness 
of the Vatican, and with manifest displeasure every sign of its 
power and every omen of its success. We are told of the 
Pope’s certainly very remarkable and arrogant assumption of 
a right to veto not merely every decree, but every discussion 
in the infallible Council which he does not himself approve, 
with all the passion of partizans of the Council’s infallibility 
as against the Pope’s. We are told of the Pope’s decision that 
in case of his death during the sitting of the Council, the 
selection of the new Pope shall be left to the body of Cardinals, 
and not to the infallible Council,—which is to be immediately 
adjourned till a new Pope is elected,—in precisely the same 
spirit, as if we as Protestants were bound to sympathize with the 
Council’s claim to infallibility, and bound to dispute and resist 
the Pope’s like claim. We are told that these Bulls will 
be questioned and disputed at the next formal sitting of the 
Council in the tone of writers who are anxious above everything 
to keep up the hearts of the Pope’s antagonists, and to make 
the most of any good opportunity fordisputing them which the 
best tacticians see. Our own able special correspondent himself 
adopts this line,—descanting on the false step made by the Pope 
in piquing the pride of the Bishops, and on the sure tactical 
instinct with which Monseigneur Dupanloup will avail himself 
of the error. Yet we can hardly see the justification of all 
this party feeling with relation to a discussion entirely external 
to ourselyes,—unless it be a sort of tradition of political 
jealousy of the Pope’s claims as distinct altogether from any 
theological disagreement with him. In some sense, we suppose, 
the Council may be regarded as a sort of representative body,— 
though a representative body claiming infallibility as a represen- 
tative bodyis avery bizarre conception,—and the Pope as a sort of 
king, and no doubt it is the tradition of England to sympathize 
with all representative bodies which repel the assaults of the 
royal prerogative. Yet, look at the matter from another point 
of view, and we think it will be seen that Protestant 
sympathies may very well turn the other way. Unques- 
tionably, so long as the Catholic Church can assign no real 
centre of infallibility, and is compelled to fall back on the 
very vague and intangible definition of quod semper, quod 
ubique, quod ab omnibus as its criterion of theological truth, so 
long there will be a want of clearness and sharpness about the 
position of the Church, and a sort of mystery, and shadow, 
and charm over the nature of its authority, which will pro- 
bably disappear so soon as you concentrate the whole light of 
the Church in the focus of the Papal oracles. Certainly, if Pro- 
testants have the utmost confidence in their own position, 
and wish to bring their Romanist opponents to book, it will 
be a far easier task to do so. when they are able to assume 
that the long line of Papal definitions carries with it all the 
theological authority which an infallible Church is able to 
confer, than it is now, when they are only permitted to 
assume that, though a certain number of Councils,—the ex- 
ceptions being a very moot point,—have been infallible, all 
theological decisions not announced by these Councils are 
only more or less probably divine in proportion to their 
more or less general acceptance by the Church at large. 
It is quite clear that for all purposes, whether 
Roman Catholic or Protestant, except that of keeping 
the truth as much as possible in a certain haze, any 
decision which makes the issue clear and keen is a great 
gain. Infallibility in a mist is not a very coherent concep- 
tion. Anything which removes the mist and brings out the 
outline clear and sharp must, by necessity, be a gain for it, 
if it be genuine, and a loss for it, if it bea sham. We can 
understand those Roman Catholics who think that whatever 


the a priori improbability of an obscurely defined, doubt- | 


fully distributed, and inarticulately expressed infallibility, 
there is such an infallibility and no other, and that those 
are in error who imagine that the Infallibility of the 


Church is really well defined, concentrated, and clearly | 


expounded to the world. , : ; 
stand Protestants who hold Rome to be the root of all that | present assumes to rule it as despotical 


is most erroneous and most dangerous in religious doctrine, 
and who yet feel as if the centralization of the dogmatic 
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| and clearly, than he would himself do. 
| who think the whole claim of the Pope unjust, must, if they 


Yet this is how the news has certainly been received of the 
Pope’s calm claim to stop all discussion even of any proposi- 
tion which he does not himself approve,—in other words, of 
his assumption of the right to render it simply impossible pad 
the Council to declare anything true which he does not think 
true,—that is, to ensure its infallibility by his own still more 
certain infallibility (of the negative kind). That this has 
been done, even our officially Papal contemporary, the Vaticuy 
admits, when it states that ‘The Commission appointed by 
the Holy Father to examine the propositions presented by 
members of the Council includes the following names :— 
Cardinals Antonelli, Bonnechose, Pitra, and Cullen; the 
Archbishops of Tours, Westminster, Valentia, Baltimore 
Malines, Santiago, and Paderborn, and the Patriarch of the 
Melchite Greeks ;” yet, oddly enough, the Vatican appears to 
assert that the Holy Father, instead of restricting the liberty 
of the Council by appointing to the various Commissions and 
Congregations only prelates devoted to himself, has spon- 
taneously abandoned his right to appoint any of them, leaving 
the choice to the Fathers alone. Surely by far the most 
important of all is that which, on our contemporary’s own 
showing, he has filled up with dignitaries almost entirely of 
his way of thinking? We may, therefore, fairly assume 
that the Pope has really claimed to protect the infal- 
libility of the Council by his own clearer infallibility, 
and we proceed to remark that Protestants treat this claim 
precisely as Liberals treat the right of the French Emperor 
to veto all discussions of constitutional reform which are 
not approved by himself. But why? Liberals oppose this 
claim on the part of the Emperor because they hold that 
whatever power the Emperor loses the Parliament will gain, 
and that Parliament is only another name for free self-govern- 
ment. But in the case of the Roman controversy, whatever 
the possibly infallible Pope should lose, the certainly infallible 
Council would gain, and what does that involve? Certainly 
not greater freedom for the Church on matters of dogma, for 
freedom is entirely inconsistent with the conception of a 
divinely-infallible judgment enforced upon all consciences, 
What would be gained, would be that the Roman Catholics 
would in future be in all probability introduced to fewer of 
what they regarded as infallible truths, and would be in greater 
doubt about moot points which no Council had met to deter- 
mine, than they would if the Pope were decided to be infallible. 
But is that a thing that we ought to desire for them? Looking 
at the matter from their own point of view, it cannot be better 
to know fewer truths, and to be in more doubt, than is needful. 
We never dream that a new discovery in spectrum analysis is 
a new chain for our intellects ; and so Roman Catholics, if they 
be genuine, can never dream thata newinfallible theological deci- 
sion isanewchain for them. But then, it may be said that we 
cannot look at the matter from their point of view, but only 
from our own, and that from our own point of view the 
new decisions would be errors, and, therefore, really weights 
and manacles on Catholic intelligence, though Catholics them- 
selves might deem them new powers and blessings. Certainly; 
but is it not the very worst thing we can do for a system of 
error, to try to get its pressure artificially lightened and ren- 
dered more or less imperceptible ? Suppose we were talking of 
a false system of nautical astronomy which leads to wrecks 
every week, but is carried out with so much prudence and so 
little logic that it only leads to one or two needless wrecks a 
week, whereas, if pursued consistently, it would explode itself 
by showing every man who used it that he was carefully caleu- 
lating his way on to rocks and quicksands,—would it not be 
the wish of every sincere philanthropist that the system should 
be consistently interpreted, and for a brief space at least im- 
plicitly followed? The Protestant dare not assume that the 
Pope’s defeat would be the gain of liberty of conscience and 
individual liberty of thought. He ought to assume the very 
reverse of that. 

We cannot but hold, therefore, that the Pope, in assuming 
at once,—most logically on hs theological ground,—that he has 
already an infallible veto on the discussions of the infallible 
Council, that, indeed, it is one of the chief securities of its 
| infallibility that he can prevent even the utterance of a pro- 
posal which he deems unsound, and so arrest heresy at its 
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are wise, resist him at this point, and not wait for the dis- 
cussion of the dogma itself. If they are right, and the primacy 
of the Pope.carries with it no special dogmatic weight, then 
for him to stop the mouths of the Council,—the separate 
organs of that collective voice whose sound alone is infal- 
libility,—is almost blasphemy, and like the arrogance of a 
man who should claim to forbid a miracle. It is clear, 
then, that they must fight on this issue, if they fight 
at all. If they concede the Pope’s position, they admit 
his right to determine absolutely what is not Catholic 
truth. But can anyone be willing to believe for a moment 
that a power to determine absolutely what is not Catholic 
truth can be possessed by any man who has not the power 
to determine absolutely what ‘s? Is not the knowledge of 
truth and error strictly correlative? Grant the Pope what he 
contends for, and how would he use it? Of course (to take 
one example), to veto the discussion of any proposal to declare 
that a Pope, defining ev cathedrd, but without the aid of a 
general council, may err. But why should he veto this,— 
what possible motive could justify him in vetoing this, except 
an absolute knowledge, or at least an opinion believed by him- 
self to be absolute knowledge, that that proposition is false? If, 
then, the dissentient Bishops concede him this power, they 
virtually concede to him that he has a claim to it; and if 
they concede that he has a claim to it, they must concede 
that he has that knowledge on which alone he could rightly 
exercise it, and has it in a higher degree than the Council itself, 
whose right of discretion in the matter this privilege would 
supersede. And if this be so, we cannot but think that they 
have conceded absolutely the point in dispute, and that 
the Pope will have so far won, that he will have induced the 
anti-Papal party to cut away the standing-ground on which 
they really stand, and to put themselves in an utterly false 
position. The bull regulating the procedure of the Council 
cannot be accepted by the Gallican party without acquiescing 
in a sure omen of defeat,—the admission of the Pope's 
separate infallibility as organ of the Church ; and though it is 
absurd to talk of degrees of infallibility, yet the admission 
even of the greater and clearer evidence of his infallibility 
than of that of the Council itself, will have been virtually 
granted before it is actually announced. 





BOHEMIA AND IRELAND. 


REAT BRITAIN is not the only country in Europe with 

an Ireland. Every race except the Italian has made the 

effort to assimilate some population different from itself under 
more or less favourable conditions, and every race, except, 
indeed, the French, has failed. The exception is, no doubt, 
an extremely noteworthy one. The Frenchman who cannot 
colonize, who never sympathizes with another race, and who 
has never been able to conciliate dependent peoples, can and 
does absorb men of many races, languages, and creeds so per- 
fectly that in a generation their descendants talk and act as 
ardent Frenchmen. There has not, since the Revolution, 
been a serious insurrection in France based on a desire for 
independence, and Napoleon can rely on a Strasburgher or 
Savoyard as fully as on a Parisian or Norman. The Dane, 
however, with every advantage of title, of position, and of 
race, failed utterly to reconcile the Holsteiners; Prussia has 
rather superseded than conciliated the Poles of Posen ; Russia 
has been defied by Poles when defiance was so hopeless as to 
resemble lunacy ; and Austria in vain endeavours to conciliate 
or even to negotiate with races who have obeyed her implicitly 
for centuries. The speech delivered by the Kaiser to the 
Reichsrath is full of half-concealed fear lest the populations of 
the German side of the Leitha should ask terms inconsistent 
with the existence of the constitutional empire, and it is 
thoroughly understood that these fears are not the product of 
his own imagination. Everybody in Austria is demanding 
Repeal at once. The Hungarians have actually got it, and 
might, one would think, be content, but they are carrying 
nationality to lengths which make even alliance an almost 
impossible arrangement. They are bound to assist the Empire 
in all wars, and they have not violated the obligation, but their 
assistance in Dalmatia is neither liberal nor cordial. They say 
Dalmatia is theirs, which may or may not be right, and 
they do not want to reconquer it except for themselves, which 
must be wrong on any view of their Imperial obligations. 
The attitude of the Bohemians, or rather of the Czech popu- 


ever form an independent people. If Austria abandoned them, 
North Germany would swallow them up; and if Russia pro- 
tected them against both, their country would be but a pro- 
vince ruled from St. Petersburgh. Moreover, the Bohemians 
are not five millions in all, and among the three mil- 
lions of Czechs reside two millions of Germans, who, in 
the event of an insurrection, would to a man side with 
their countrymen against a race whom they regard as 
radically inferior. The Czechs are admitted to all politi- 
cal privileges, send up their full complement of members to 
the Reichsrath, are taxed as all other Austrians are taxed, 
have, in fact, but a single grievance—common to them, and all 
German, Spanish, and Italian-speaking people within France, 
that no effort is made to keep up, far less to cultivate, their 
language. Their nationality, they say, as the Welsh say, is 
dying slowly out. Nevertheless, so little have the Germans, 
with all their resources, and their culture, and their belief in 
themselves, succeeded in subduing or conciliating the Czechs, 
that they are agitating for “repeal,” that is, for the conces- 
sion of further powers to the local Diet ; and they press for a 
revision of the electoral law, in order that they may send up 
only Czechs, and so influence the Reichsrath on behalf of 
federalism. The old difficulty of the Empire, the struggle 
between the unitarian and the federal principles, appeased for 
a moment by the concession of dualism, has revived again, 
this time within one of the co-ordinate powers. 

The success or failure of this movement in Bohemia, and 
in many places similarly situated, will depend upon a very 
curious question, which the most thoughtful politicians will 
be the most reluctant to answer prematurely. There can be 
little doubt, in spite of the American war, of Sadowa, and of 
a very diffused tendency towards the agglomeration of great 
States, that civilization does exercise a certain separating 
influence among races. As they advance they perceive the 
differences between them more keenly, recognize more clearly 
the breaks in their interests, their habits, and their civiliza- 
tions. Ireland is not nearer in sympathy to Britain, Poland 
to Russia, Naples to North Italy, Bohemia to Germany, 
Hungary to Austria, the Turkish States to Constantinople, 
than they were a century or two ago; but if anything, rather 
less near, rather more conscious of separate existence. Is that 
consciousness a temporary or a permanent feature in modern 
politics? If it is temporary, the world may go on without 
immense changes in the existing distribution of political 
power; the nations, as we call them, may last intact for 
centuries ; but if it is permanent, they must sooner or later 
fly to pieces, and the world be re-cast as regards its foreign 
politics. On the whole, and with extreme diffidence, we incline 
to believe that the movement is not permanent, but is the result, 
first, of the temporary disuse of one centralizing influence, physi- 
cal force; and, secondly, of the immense increase in the apparent 
volume, as distinguished from the momentum, of all political 
movements whatsoever. Nations rebel more than they used, 
because rebellion is very much safer. If a nationality pro- 
pounded claims of its own as against Rome, Rome swept it 
out of existence, and the Sovereigns of modern Europe, till 
lately, have not been much more merciful. If Ireland had 
wanted a new tenure or Bohemia cried for autonomy a century 
ago, both would have been held down by force, their cities 
fired, their people slaughtered in heaps, until they had either 
abandoned those indiscreet wishes, or postponed their realiza- 
tion to the day when all things will come right. Now the 
highest penalty which falls upon them is a solemn lecture on 
the impropriety of their conduct, or in extreme cases, an 
increase of a garrison which attacks nobody and nobody need 
attack. Supposing the disposition to separatism to be no 
stronger than before, this new facility of expression would 
make it seem stronger ; an the seeming strength is indefinitely 
increased by the multitude of voices, once incapable of speech, 
now just sufficiently developed to join in chorus. The Irish 
kerne hated us just as much as the Tipperary Fenian, but he 
had not the power to send up a political prisoner as his chosen 
representative. The Bohemian serf fought far more desper- 
ately against Austria than the Bohemian peasant, but he had 
not the same idea of swelling the cry proceeding from a few iso- 
lated leaders. The armies of disaffection were always there. 
They are, we believe, no stronger, but they have a power of com- 
bined shouting which does not increase the difficulty either of 
negotiation or coercion, but only compels the general Government 
to negotiate with the people instead of a class, or to coerce 
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through popular armies instead of a small trained force. In 
the last resort, a dominant people will employ force quite as 





the geographical position of their country, an almost complete 
enclave in Germany, it is nearly impossible that they should 
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South will be subdued by the North, or Bohemia by Germany, 
or Ireland by Britain as completely as any people were ever 
subdued by any sovereign. We cannot, with the experience 
of the American War before us, doubt that this is the course 
to which events tend, or look without strong. disfavour on 
these incessant efforts to postpone agitation for possible 
reforms to agitation for impossible modifications of independ- 
ence. Bohemia can have any reforms she pleases, provided 
only she accepts the one necessity, organization within the 
Empire which has fully recognized her rights. So, in the 
beginning of the war, could the South have had, and so can 
Ireland now ; and the ery for independence, autonomy, repeal, 
or what not, is in each case a diversion of power from real to 
unattainable objects, a postponement of a useful agitation for 
liberty, to a useless one for the dissolution of an empire, which 
is, on the whole, more valuable to the world than its fragments 
could become. 





RUGBY. 

INCE we recorded our first impression of the election to 

the Head-Mastership of Rugby, we have had fresh 
reasons with almost every fresh day to believe that the opinion 
we then expressed was studiously moderate, and to fear that 
the result of the last election which the present Trustees will 
have the power to make, will, if it is not reversed, be to teach 
the world how much danger there is in delaying the execu- 
tion of a capital sentence on decrepit social institutions. The 
present constitution of the Rugby Trust expires with the ex- 
piring year ; but its last act seems likely enough to reach far 
into the future, and strike with paralysis one of the greatest 
of the very few thoroughly great and healthy social institu- 
tions of England,—we mean her Public Schools. It may be 
that the Trustees have just availed themselves of that tide in 
the affairs of men which, taken at its ebb, leads on to disaster, 
and that they have turned effectually the rising public confi- 
dence in Rugby which the bitter and consistent attacks on the 
orthodoxy of its recent chief had been utterly unable even to 
check. Yet the Trustees are in a legal position where nothing 
can assail them. If they be not disposed to respond to the 
legitimate demands of public opinion, they may undoubtedly 
enjoy the satisfaction of seeing their policy bear its perfect fruit 
in the rapid decline of the school under the great trial to which 
they have deliberately subjected it. Some people think it a pri- 
vilege to strike a great historical blow, whether for evil or for 
good, and enjoy a gloomy satisfaction in seeing the evil that they 
have done live after them, and reflecting that they sunk the well 
irom which the perennial stream of mischief flows. If the 
Duke of Marlborough, Lord Warwick, and their friends are 
not amongst this class of persons, let them consider well the 
unhappy position in which Rugby and the man whom 
they have chosen to rule over it now stand, and either pub- 
licly justify their choice in the only way now left open to them, 
or, if that be impossible, join in the appeal tothe Head Master 
to retire from a position to which they had no moral right to 
elect him. 

We will recapitulate the unquestionable facts of the case. 
A gentleman has been elected to the post of Head Master of 
one of the very first of our public schools, of whom it is very 
widely asserted, and almost universally believed, that he 
brought no testimonials testifying to any adequate share of 
ability for the duties to which he aspired; that those testi- 
monials which he did bring were, in the majority of cases, 
old ones, and given to him when applying for posts of a 
quite subordinate character; that even these did not speak 
of his ability in very emphatic terms; that the testi- 
monials from those who knew him best were, with an 
exception or two, the feeblest of all; and that if the testi- 
monials of all the candidates could be published, the public 
would see at a glance that Mr. Hayman’s not only did not 
stand at the head of the list, but stood pretty near to the 
foot of it. It is asserted in the public newspapers that 
twenty out of twenty-one of the Under-Masters of Rugby have 
protested formally against the choice of the Trustees ; and, of 
course, tutors in that responsible position cannot have pro- 
tested without carefully sifting the grounds of their position. 
Moreover, the Under-Masters of Rugby stand, in this m: 
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repeat the common talk of every drawing-room in London 
where the various candidates and their claims are best known, 
If that general belief misrepresents the true state of the case, 
the Trustees have in their power a step which may do much to 
restore confidence to the public. They may publish with Mr, 
Hayman’s testimonials those of the two or three candidates 
who have been uniformly spoken of since the election as by far 
the best qualified for the post,—for instance, Mr. Walrond’s and 
the Rev. J. Percival’s. Some of these we have ourselves seen, 
and we can honestly say that higher, more cordial, and more 
explicit and business-like testimony to competence for the 
very high post to which one of these candidates aspired we 
never read. If in the authorities appealed to, and in the 
strength of their testimony, Mr. Hayman’s testimonials 
would bear any fair comparison with these, we believe 
that the Trustees are bound in common duty to the 
School, whose prospects are so fatally threatened, to vin- 
dicate their choice by publishing them, side by side with 
those of the candidates whose claims they postponed to Mr. 
Hayman’s. So, and so only, can they now in any degree 
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restore the shaken confidence of the public. If they shrink 
from this answer to the many challenges they have received, 
the public will know well what to think of their silence. 
It will assume, whether truly or not, that the Trustees 
cannot vindicate their action, and that by courting publicity 
for the grounds of that choice they would only condemn 
themselves. 

For we must remember that, apart from the testimonials, 
almost all that is heard of the new Head Master of Rugby is, 
on the whole, unfavourable. Is it true, or not, for example, 
that St. Andrew’s College, Bradfield, has materially fallen off 
in numbers under his care? that he provoked a rebellion in 
the College by violent and very injudicious severity to one of 
the oldest of the prepositors, and that, as a result of the 
rebellious feeling which his policy excited, some of the elder 
lads were expelled, but received back again, on the express 
understanding that no apology for their former conduct should 
be required of them? Is it true or not that almost the same 
testimonials which have been successful at Rugby have been not 
only used unsuccessfully in application for appointments of very 
much slighter importance indeed, but have hardly commanded 
suflicient weight to cause the Governors to think seriously of 
his claim? What did King’s College, for example, think of 
the testimony which has,—if it really has,—weighed so heavily 
with the Trustees of Rugby? We say all this very reluctantly, 
and with the sincerest regret, so far as the pain it must give 
to Mr. Hayman himself is concerned. For that gentleman’s 
situation we feel the sincerest compassion. If all the rumours 
which we have spoken of are false,—if the testimony to 
competence and ability which he brought before the Trustees 
was indeed stronger than, or as strong as, that of any other 
candidate,—if the statements as to his recent failures and the 
ground of those failures are all fabricated, then Rugby and its 
Head Master are both likely to suffer from a calamity which is 
not in the least inevitable, and which it is the first duty of 
those who know Mr. Hayman’s true position to avert. And 
it is exclusively with a view to challenge publicity in 
this respect, and not to condemn him unheard, that we 
are now writing. But if these rumours are in any de- 
gree true,—so far true that in preferring Mr. Hayman to 
Mr. Walrond or Mr. Percival, or others of the candidates, the 
Trustees have obviously been guided by illegitimate and irrele- 
vant considerations,—then we say that, as public men charged 
with one of the most important of public trusts, their conduet 
deserves complete exposure and the severest condemnation. 
The Duke of Marlborough was only recently at the head of 
the educational administration of this country. If the Tories 
should return to office, he might be again offered the same 
position. Have we not a right to know how he has really 
acted in the discharge of this very responsible trust, and to 
visit the consequences of a gross neglect of duty,—if he has 
been guilty of a gross neglect of duty,—on him as a public 
man? The statesman who seriously injures Rugby has pro- 
bably done more to injure England than any amount of work 
of his in Parliament as the President of the Council of Educa- 
tion,—even if that work were as good and wise as the Duke of 
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traditions and the most really popular constitution. To blot 
out the Rugbeians from England would be to blot out a 
material constituent of English strength, earnestness, practical 
efficiency, nobility, and faith. Any blow at such an institu- 
tion is a national disaster. We regard the present situation 
as full of menace for Rugby, and we call upon those who, 
whether by their silence or their speech, by what they have 
done or what they have refrained from doing, have contri- 
buted to this dangerous situation, to retrieve their error as 
quickly and as completely as possible, by putting the public in 
full possession of the rights and wrongs of this vehemently 
disputed case. 





THE SCENE IN ST. PANCRAS. 


TE do not like winning causes by arguments we know to 
W be false, and shall not, therefore, try to make capital 
out of the scene which on Monday diversified the proceed- 
ings of the St. Pancras Board of Guardians. Local Self- 
Government does not work well in London, but its demerits 
are not made more manifest by a scene such as that reported 
by the Daily News, which was no more the result of self- 
government than street rows are the result of household 
suffrage. It is no principle of self-government that the 
representatives of the taxpayers shall be liable to insult from 
a howling mob, that freedom of debate shall be destroyed by 
threats, that one representative shall insult another without 
reprimand or expulsion. These are gross breaches of self- 
governing practice, not results naturally flowing from it, and 
they no more tend to show its worthlessness than the riot at 
Mr. Murray’s trial tends to show the worthlessness of police- 
courts. The real shame of the scene of Monday does not 
attach either to the mob or to Messrs. Watkins and North, but 
to the majority of the Guardians and their Chairman, who did 
not instantly expel the mob, by force of police biitons, and give 
Messrs. North and Watkins the option of maintaining order or 
being expelled the sitting. The Guardians of St. Pancras are 
a legally constituted body, sitting in a room in which they 
had a right to sit, and had, therefore, a distinctly legal right 
to call on the police, or, if necessary, on soldiers, to preserve 
their deliberations from mob interruption—as much right as 
the House of Commons has—and in not exercising it they 
showed a want of firmness and self-respect for which self- 
government is certainly not responsible. The want was the 
more reprehensible, because they were not only aware of their 
powers, but have repeatedly exercised them as against reporters, 
whose legal right to be present is precisely that of any other 
orderly citizen. The Chairman was mainly in the wrong. It 
is not the business of the Chairman of a legal assembly, con- 
vened for deliberations ordered by statute, to sit patient 
and placid under illegal outrage, but to terminate such 
outrage by an appeal to force, or, if force is not at hand, 
to declare that deliberation is not free, and to adjourn. Mr. 
North and Mr. Watkins had some sort of legal right to talk, 
even if they talked outrageously; but men who were not 
guardians had none, and should have been turned out sum- 
marily, There were a dozen at least of magistrates present, 
with ample authority to prevent a violent scene of that kind ; 
and they should not have endured it, as they apparently did, 
like martyrs. It is the right of every legally constituted 
body in the kingdom to maintain order during the transaction 
of business, and to allow it to be disturbed is not self-govern- 
ment, but an imbecile surrender of its first and most neces- 
sary prerogative. It is not the principle of self-government, 
but the principle of self-respect, which has failed in St. 
Pancras, as it is failing everywhere in England, under the 
weakening influence of that flabby Liberalism which holds 
that a despot or an aristocrat has a right to use force, but a 
representative of the people has none. The end of that kind 
of failure is bloodshed, for nothing but bloodshed ever regains 
respect for an authority which bas failed under crucial circum- 
stances to maintain its legal dignity. 

The Press is hardly less to blame than the Guardians in this 
affair. The riotous guardians deserved snubbing for being 
riotous, for impeding debate, and for appealing to a mob who 
were not guardians; but the snubbing they actually get is for 
errors of pronunciation, every one of which, as far we can 
perceive, deserves to be classed as a provincialism rather than a 
failure in grammar. A guardian who insults his adversary at 
a meeting of guardians, whether by calling him a baboon or 
not, is a bad guardian; but he is not necessarily bad because 
he drops his /’s, or pronounces overawe “ overawrer,” any more 
than because he pronounces a robbery a “ wobbery,” as half 


the Peers used to do. It would be better, perhaps, if every 
guardian were an educated man,—though the body would be 
| less representative,—but there is no grammatical qualification 
|imposed by law; and to allow electors to elect, and prohibit 
‘them from electing the men they choose, is an absurdity. So, 
| we begin to think, is the appointment of ev-officio guardians. 
| The system was devised to secure the richer ratepayers a 
| strong representation, but its result has been to deter all men 
/of actual or potential magisterial rank from entering the 
Boards by election, thus greatly limiting the poor ratepayers’ 
choice, while the rich are represented in an indirect and there- 
fore feeble style. The elected members always detest the 
nominated members, and whenever it comes to a contest beat 
them, the justices being, in fact, as Englishmen, conscious of 
weak constitutional ground for their own action. Even the 
Peers feel the want of electors behind them, and the Justices 
have neither their historic position nor their separate House. 
At all events, a struggle between them and the Guardians is 
no proof of the mischiefs of self-government, but of a par- 
ticular evil arising from an attempt to make self-government 
a sham. 

The root of bitterness in our parochial organization is not 
the electoral power, but its application to a purpose for which 
it is necessarily unfitted, the direct choice of the executive. 
The Guardians do not merely deliberate and make rules, they 
give orders, and contracts, and places, are, in fact, not so much 
a deliberative or even a controlling body as a Cabinet. The 
electors ought not upon English principles—which, it must 
be remembered, are the unconscious expression of our whole 
history—to elect guardians, but to elect the Council which 
shall appoint guardians, and the larger, more important, and 
more responsible that council is, the better. The best would 
be the common Parliament for London which we recom- 
mended only a fortnight ago. The councillors, elected by the 
people, would appoint, among other members in the executive, 
achief Guardian, whowould appoint either a Committee of three, 
or, as we should prefer, a Guardian of St. Pancras, who would 
wield all the powers of the present Board, and who would be a 
representative of the ratepayers after the English fashion—a 
fashion which, whatever its demerits, has, at all events, worked 
so well that for a century no Minister of State has been so much 
as suspected of making money by his office, a statement which 
cannot, for an equal period, be made of the Ministry in any 
other country in the world. He would bear to St. Pancras 
the relation which Mr. Goschen bears to England, and would, 
in our judgment, be a better expression of the true theory of 
self-government, and even of local self-government, than any 
board which an isolated parish is at all likely to elect. Localism 
has its uses, but they tend to disappear, and when localism 
and the subdivision of power have been pushed to such an 
extreme that the popular representatives have neither position, 
responsibility, nor traditions, incompetent representatives are 
elected, men unable even to keep a mob from invading their 
hall of business; and self-government is necessarily, though 
unjustly, discredited. No mob willever howl for five minutes 
at a Council representing all London, even if the Council, 
like the old Paris municipality, has to protect itself with 
bayonets. 





THE DECLINE OF JOINT-STOCK ENTERPRISE. 


HE English are supposed to be a practical people, but 
they seem wholly unable to solve the very practical 
problem just now before them,—the invention of an effective 
scheme for the management of Commercial Companies. That 
is, as we believe, the weak point in our commercial position. 
Trade is not bad except in Lancashire, where the millowners 
cannot get cotton cheap enough to create that virtually limit- 
less demand which alone can give them profit on their capital. 
They are overbuilt for a limited demand, and cannot extend 
it adequately except by a cheapness which the price of the 
raw material forbids. Most other trades, however, are doing 
well, and the country is saving money fast. The deposits in 
the Banks are getting swollen beyond all precedent, the price 
of all foreign securities, and especially of Colonial Bonds and 
Indian Stocks, is extremely high, ten per cent. higher in many 
cases than in 1866; the prices paid for preferential Railway 
securities strike us as preposterous, some of the shares yielding 
barely four per cent. ; the only popular speculation, telegraph 
cables, is beginning to be overdone, and there are signs of an 
approaching glut of capital. On the other hand, Joint-Stock 
enterprise is depressed to the last degree. Nothing which 
demands combined action can be successfully attempted. 
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Undertaking after undertaking is postponed, because nobody 
with money will look at anything which is to be managed by 
directors, or which involves a difficulty in testing the precise 
position of affairs. A new railway is looked upon very much 
as a new swindle might be, and the greatest want of the hour, 
—cheap county railways, tramways, in fact, with heavy gra- 
dients and no speed,—cannot be provided, though they might 
raise rentals all over England by 7s. 6d. an acre. The prin- 
ciple of insurance, the most fertile ever introduced into 
commerce, lies unworked, though there are entire fields of 
labour in which it might produce both individual profit and 
public good ; while as to speculations proper, projects for new 
enterprises of the trading kind, nobody will listen to them for 
amoment. There is a distinct diminution of the readiness to 
employ money in combination with others, a diminution so 
great that Railway debentures paying four per cent. are more 
sought than railway shares paying five. The latter involve 
confidence in management, and nobody has confidence any 
nore. 

A good deal of all this distrust, which is costing the saving 
classes at least one-third of the incomes their capital ought 
to earn, is due, no doubt, to the recent revelations of com- 
mercial immorality. Shareholders think half their Directors will 
steal, and the other half will be too negligent to prevent them. 
Something, too, may be due to the point of which the 7%mes 
always makes so much, the reluctance of wealthy men to engage 
in undertakings in which any shareholder can, if he pleases, 
‘‘take them into Court,” to their extreme annoyance, expense, 
and loss of credit, but to the profit of the suitor. That game 
has been played recently to a considerable extent, and, no 
doubt, helps to frighten away capital, just as it is frightened 
away by any other species of uncertainty. But do not both 

these causes resolve themselves into a third, the marvellous 
imperfection of the machinery by which men in England with 
money to invest attempt to control their own affairs? It 
would be difficult to conceive anything more imbecile in theory 
or more cumbrous in practice than the regular English plan 
of organizing a Company. The governing body is always a 
Committee, supposed to be elected by the shareholders, but 
really elected, in the first instance, by the promoters, and 
subsequently by co-optation; for the most part unpaid, or 
paid by fees for attendances which only take responsibility 
from the real head ; and responsible only to a mass meeting 
assembled twice a year, sure to be more or less packed, and 
even if not packed, absolutely incapable of exercising the 
smallest effective control. The shareholders have no leaders, 
no rules of debate, no organization, and till the crash comes, 
and a Committee of Inquiry can be elected, no trustworthy 
information. In many companies they cannot even talk, each 
man knowing quite well that if he asks the question he ought 
to ask he will compromise the credit of the company—that is, 
his own—and in none is there any provision for real debate. 
That such a system should ever have worked is a strong tes- 
timony to the trustfulness of investors, and, of course, the 
moment they are frightened, the moment that trustfulness is 
.gone, it collapses with a crash. It is based on principles 
which every shareholder in his individual capacity most reso- 
lutely eschews, on a binding etiquette of unlimited confidence 
in unpaid agents whom he did not select, does not know, and, 
cannot remove, Why should he be so trustful ? in other words, 
» why should not Smith, as shareholder, do as he does as Smith 
confide his business to the most competent man he can find, 
pay him highly, and look after him as sharply as he can afford ? 
We quite admit that a mass meeting cannot look after any- 
body, but why should the ultimate power rest with a mass 
meeting? Why, to use terms which are too big but which 
are familiar to our readers, should not every Company have a 
Governor and Court of Proprietors, the latter meeting monthly, 
and consisting exclusively of shareholders, with more than, 
say, athousand pounds in the concern? Power always falls in 
the long run, to the paid Manager, and why should not the 
shareholders, acting through a somewhat exclusive Court, press 
directly upon him ? That is the English system of doing all 
public business, and there is no reason for abandoning it in 
private affairs. The American plan, which puts a President 
above the Directors, as the direct representative of the 
shareholders, and gives him a veto, is better than ours,—in 
fact, is the plan which has so improved the position of the 
Great Eastern Railway, only a little formulized. The ma- 


nagement of great Companies would, under such a system, 
become a profession, with professional rules; the history of 


every manager would be known, and a successful one would be 
sought after as a successful traflic-manager is now. The oldjon matters affecting personal appearance and household, unless, 





East India Company, the Hudson’s Bay Company, the Bank of 
England have got along for centuries without cheating their 


shareholders, and without unlimited liability either. There 
must be modes of managing companies under which trust- 
fulness could be exchanged for sharp supervision, and it is not 
to the credit of commercial ability that every new company 
tries to run in the old groove. Why, there is a plan as old as 
England, which would work better than the present one,— 
the plan of appointing a Visitor, with absolute right of 
inquiry into everything at specified intervals, but no 
other connection with the Company. Of course, a 
State Auditor, holding the position which Mr. Juland 
Danvers holds towards Indian railways, would be infinitely 
more useful, but we are endeavouring to meet the per- 
verse distrust of the State which, it is asserted, all investors 
feel, and which is certainly felt by a large proportion of those 
who want their money. Official Visitors, with right of entry 
into every managing Board in the kingdom (if such entry were 
accepted by the shareholders) would restore confidence to all 
men with money to invest; for, idiots as shareholders usually 
are, they are hardly stupid enough to remain in companies 
which declined to admit of such inspection, more especially as 
it need not, if combined with the institution of a Court of 
Proprietors, involve any publicity at all. The Visitor’s appeal, 
if things were going wrong, would be to them ; and if they 
like to lose their own money, well and good. 

We have spoken so far only of Trading Companies, com- 
panies in which public money—money, that is, of non-share- 
holders,—is not involved, or no more involved than it is in the 
case of private firms; but with regard to all other Companies we 
would go much farther. Every bank of deposit, insurance 
office, friendly society, or other company whose failure must 
ruin others than its own constituents, ought to undergo and 
to pay for a half-yearly audit of the most thorough kind by 
an officer appointed by the State. Depositors, policy-holders, 
and annuitants are refused by such companies the right of 
examining for themselves, and the State is as much bound to 
take care of them as of lunatics or children; and, in fact, does 
in certain cases so take care, refusing corporate rights to all 
Friendly Societies which will not submit their accounts to Mr. 
Tidd Pratt, whose comments thereupon are not infrequently 
of the most outspoken character. Mr. Pratt’s clients are not 
nearly so unable to take care of themselves as the widows who 
are, in most cases, benefited by policies, or as the mass of 
depositors in a country bank. The objection to submit to 
official inspection does not come from them, but from those 
to whom such inspection would be inconvenient or humiliating; 
and so long as they prevail, so long will the owners of small 
capitals be debarred from easily sharing in the profits of trade, 
and so long will the country suffer the loss she endures from 
the want of security for combined enterprise. The extent of 
that loss must be enormous, about the difference between 
4} per cent. and 8 per cent. upon the annually accumulated 
capital of the country. 








TENNYSON’S TWO NORTHERN FARMERS. 

F our greater modern artists had as much literary ingenuity as 
they have pictorial skill, we should have more than one 
attempt, and perhaps more than one more or less brilliant attempt, 
in the next Royal Academy to paint Mr. Tennyson’s Two 
Northern Farmers, old style and new style, as pendants to each 
other. lt is not at least the poet’s fault if they are never 
as vividly portrayed to the eye as they are already to the 
imagination of his millions of readers. Every point in the situa- 
tion of both is powerfully conceived, and is, in the highest sense, 
capable of a pictorial rendering, though a great artist well knows 
that something must always be both lost and gained when the con- 
ception of a great type is individualized. ‘The poet may select those 
accidents of place and time, and those alone, which go to help the 
conception of the type, and may omit all which are not thus charac- 
teristic ; the painter, while he has the advantage of giving a still 
greater vividness of effect to those which are characteristic, is com- 
pelled also to individualize in incidents which are not co-extensive 
with the type, and so to narrow its range. Thus, for instance, the 
painter would have to make up his mind whether to paint either 
or both of these Northern Farmers as men who had a certain pride 
in the expenditure of well-to-do farmers, whose dress and furniture 
were fully up to the mark of their income, or otherwise. But there 
is nothing, as far as we know, in either picture to determine 
whether the farmer in question were stingy or slightly profuse 
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indeed, it be the personal vanity in the old-style farmer which is | purely selfish. 


implied in,— 

“ Looak ‘ow quoloty smoiles when they sees ma a passin’ by! 

Says to thessén naw doot—what a man a beii sewerly.” 
And, in fact, the type would cover both the man who liked to 
appear at least as well-tg-do as he was known to be, and the man 
who cared nothing for the vanity of personal expenditure, and 
would even prefer to be ‘‘ grubby” so long as he was, and was 
known to be, growing in real substance. Still, the painter would 
gain something in vividness for anything he lost in breadth, and 
what sharply-defined, closely-related, and well-contrasted con- 
ceptions these Two Northern Farmers, as exhibited in the last 
and in the new volume of poems, really are!—the one 
slowly dying, but with a tenacity of life that made him bitterly 
resent death as a positive wrong, clinging vigorously to every 
fragment of ancient custom, massive, cloddish, slow, strong, toil- 
worn, but with a grand air of both aggressive and resisting 
obstinacy of purpose, utterly earthy and bound by every tie to 
the earth, yet retaining a blind though pitying respect for social 
rank as seen in holiday people, * squoire” and ‘‘ quoloty ” gene- 
rally, and half redeeming his earthiness by the depth of his 
dumb and disinterested fidelity to the only thing he really loves 
except himself, ‘‘ the blessed feiilds”;—the other, sharp, go-ahead, 
active, mounted on a stout fast-trotting pony, whose hoofs seem to 
ring in his ears on the hard road the one word which haunts his 
imagination, ‘‘proputty, proputty, proputty,”—with as keen a con- 
tempt for poor gentility as for poor clodhoppers, small of nature, 
and quite educated enough for a certain dexterity in playing off small 
sophistries on himself, and finally, entirely destitute of the dumb 
veneration for the land itself which induced the old-style farmer 
to deprecate so earnestly the introduction of 
“a kittle o’ steiim, 

Huzzin’ and maiizin’ the blessed feiilds wi’ the Divil’s oiin teiim.” 
Surely the pictures are sufficiently remarkable, both in their 
resemblances and their contrasts ; the one, a slow, obstinate, in his 
way almost religious worshipper of the land, apart from the con- 
sideration whether he tilled it for “ squoire” or for “ himself,” and 
without a rumour of any morality in his head which did not con- 
sist either in doing his duty ‘‘ by the lond,” or in holding to any 
practice to which he had been accustomed for ‘ foorty year,”— 
the other, a shrewd, convinced money-worshipper, though one 
who prefers “‘ proputty” in the form of land to any other, as being 
more tangible, stable, and generally satisfactory. 

In both types alike the basis of the character is earthy,—anti- 
spiritual,—a grudge against the spiritual. But in the old-style 
farmer, this takes the form of sulky depreciation of ‘* parson’s” 
achievements in life, boastfulness as to his own punctuality in 
paying him his tithe, and suppressed disgust with ‘‘ parson’s” im- 
pertinence in so coolly predicting the approaching end of one who 
can so ill be spared,—while in the new-style farmer all awe and 
respect for the parson officially has entirely vanished, and he 
is either ignored altogether, or treated as a mere shabby-genteel 
acquaintance who has failed in life, while the real foe to be fought 
against is the new-fangled sentiment in the rising generation 
which has taken up the notion of marrying the daughter of a 
“gentleman burn,” marrying for love, instead of marrying for 
money. ‘The old-style farmer reckons himself (somewhat doubt- 
fully, for he has to admit grudgingly to himself, *‘ Learn’d a ma 
bei”), as good as his parson, if not better, on the ground 
that he has done so much more solid work in this world:—‘‘a 
reiids wonn sarmin a weeiik, an’ I a stubbed Thornaby waiiste.” 
The new-style farmer reckons himself infinitely above his parson, 
not at all doubtfully, and without even glancing in his own mind at 
a comparison of accomplishments, on the sole and sufficient ground 
that while parson has been slowly clearing off a load of ‘“’Varsity 
debt ” in a poor curacy which will never become anything better, 
because the man had been fool enough to marry for love, he 
himself has been steadily adding field to field. The old-style 
farmer had no thought at all except of making the best of this 
world, and of that his notion was really in a sense disinterested. 
He speaks as if he himself were merely a sort of agricultural 
missionary for making the earth more fruitful than before :— 


He has a work to do, is really ‘‘ straitened till it 
be accomplished.” The new-style farmer has a shrewd notion of 
making ‘ the best of both worlds ” for himself, but of neither for 
its own sake and apart from himself :— 

“Luvy? what's luvv? thou can luvv thy lass an’ ‘er munny too, 

Maiikin’ em goii together as they've good right to do. 

Could’n I luvv thy muther by cause o’ ’er munny laaid by ? 
Naiiy,—fur I luvv'd ’er a vast sight moor fur it: reason why.” 
—and he does not conceal his impression that even “ oop yonder ™ 
‘*them as 'ad proputty ” in this world are the best off :— 

“ Tis’n them as ‘as munny as breiiks into ‘ouses an’ steiils, 

Them ‘as ‘as coiits to their backs an’ taiikes their regular meals, — 

Noii, but it’s them as niver knaws wheer a meiil’s to be ‘ad. 

Taiike my word for it, Sammy, the poor in a loomp is bad.” 
Evidently the new-style farmer has far more taste for generaliza- 
tion and abstraction than he of old (who would have been incapable 
of so broad and sweeping a statement), and he does not shrink at 
all from making the worst of both worlds for the majority, so that 
he can only make the best of both, for himself and his children. 
Ile is evidently, too, a man of far more ‘ intelligence ’ and educa- 
tion than his predecessor. His style is freer, and not destitute of 
something like sophistical address and dexterity in not pressing 
too hard on his infatuated son :— 

“Do'ant be stunt*: taiike time: I knaws what maiikes tha sa mad. 

Warn’'t I craiized fur the lasses mysén when I wur a lad? 

Bat I knaw'd a Quaiiker fellor as often ‘as towd me this: 

‘Doiint thou marry for munny, but goii wheer manny is!’ 

“ An’ I went wheer munny war; an’ thy mother coom to ‘and, 

Wi’ lots of munny laaid by, an’ a nicetish bit o’ land. 

Maiiybe she warn’t a beauty ;—I niver giv ita thowt— 

But warn’t she as good to cuddle an’ kiss as a lass as ‘ant nowt ? 
The ‘ Quaiiker feller’s’ distinction without a difference would simply 
have been lost upon the old-style farmer : he could not have seen 
the advantage of taking himself in as to the character of his own 
motives, even if he had known what motives were,—but the 
farmer of the new generation grasps at the distinction with delight, 
though needing the refinement so little, that he goes on to speak 
of the way in which Sammy’s “‘ mother come to ’and” precisely 
as if he had been putting his hand into a raffle and bad drawn 
her out as a sort of ticket, not in itself of comely appearance, for 
‘lots o’ munny laaid up an’ a nicetish bit o’ land.” There is some- 
thing at once bizarre and most true to nature in the long start which 
the intelligence of this sharp, new-style farmer has of his delicacy of 
feeling. He has not the slightest compunction in speaking to 
his own son of his mother as a plain person who was just ‘as 
good to cuddle and kiss as a lass as ‘ant nowt,” and yet he is just 
enough awake to the necessity of having a double colour to put on 
things, as to be glad of the suggestion that there was a difference 
between marrying for money and taking care not to marry with- 
out money. ‘The old-style farmer, to whom it never even occurred 
that he had any further duty in the matter of Bessy Marris and 





‘“* Bessy Marris’s bairn” than that of keeping the child, as it was 
fathered on him :— 
“*Siver I kep un, I kep un my lass, tha mun understond,— 

I done my duty by un as I ’a done by the lond ;” 
had,—not certainly more feeling of refinement,—but less positive 
vulgarity of feeling, because less artificiality of feeling, than the 
new-style farmer, who talks to his son of his mother as a person 
who ‘come to ’and” when he went ‘‘ wheer munny war,” and who 
was as good as any other lass to “ cuddle and kiss.” The march 
of intelligence has here got so much ahead of culture as to 
make us miss it more in his case than in that of the more rude and 
massive type of the older generation. Mr. ‘Tennyson has put a 
good card into the hands of that party amongst the educationalists 
who assert that the acquisition of the three R’s may do more harm 
than good to the character of him who has acquired them and 
nothing more. 
Finally, compare the two ideals of the old-style and new- 
style farmer. ‘lhe former, coarse as he was, felt himself, as we 
have said, a sort of missionary. ‘If Godamoighty an’ parson 
‘ud nobbut let him aloan’ he would have finished stubbing 
Thornaby Waste, and would have felt that the work for which he 
was sent here was in some sense at least done. It is true he 
had all sorts of prejudices against new-fangled ways of tilling, 














“ Dubbut looiik at the waiiste, theer wern’t not feiid for a cow; 
Nowt at all but bracken an’ fuzz, an’ looiik at it now,— 


the use of steam-plougls, and so forth, which interfered with his 





Warn’'t worth nowt a haiicre, an’ now theer’s lots o’ feiid 
Fourscore yows upon it an’ some on it doon in seiid. 

“ Nobbut a bit on it’s left, an I meiin’d to ’a stubb'd it at fall, 
Done it ta-year I meiin’d, an’ runn‘d plow thruff it an’ all, 
If Godamoighty an’ parson ‘ud nobbut let me aloiin,— 
Meii wi haiite oonderd haiizre o’ Squoire’s, an’ load o’ my oiin.” 





You perceive that his complaint against heaven and parson is not 


fitness for his mission. He was too well used to the old quiet of 
the fields to endure the bustle of a “kittle o’ stein.” But so 
far as his prejudices did not incapacitate him for his work, he 
gave his whole soul up to it, and it was not a selfish work. The 
new-style farmer has a quite different ideal,—xot to bring waste 
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land which never produced anything before into culture, and to 
redeem it moreover for another (Squoire), and not for himself,— 
but to accumulate for himself and his own family more and more 
of the land hitherto tilled for others :— 

“ Looiik thou theer wheer Wrigglesby beck comes out by the ‘ill! 

Feyther run up to the farm, an’ I runs up to the mill; 

An’ T'll run up to the brig, an’ that thou'll live to see ; 

An’ if thou marries a good un I'll leiive the land to thee.” 
Surely the old-style farmer, though slower, stupider, with more 
of the dumb animal in him than his keen, fast-trotting successor, 
had far grander human raw material in him. Ié the pictures we 
suggested in the opening of our article were to be executed, the 
old-style fariner would be far the more fascinating of the two ;— 
the keenness of the younger man would all be subtracted, as it 
were, from the mass of nature in the older one. Butas the poet has 
executed both with the most perfectly equal and finished touch, 
and as both are portraits the lines of which could to a very con- 
siderable extent be rendered visible on canvas, we do not doubt 
that from a true artist both studies would demand equal faculty, 
and perhaps that which is the least fascinating would involve the 
larger labour and the more discriminating subtlety of touch. In 
any case, however, whether the artists take our hint or not, these 
two wonderful portraits of Mr. Tennyson's will certainly go down 
to history, and throw back a light on the social condition of rural 
England in the nineteenth century such as no other literary work 
with which we are acquainted has had the power to concentrate 
on that strange background to a civilization apparently so 
advanced. 





THE CAB “ REVOLUTION.” 

HE London Cabmen are either very well contented with their 
position, or there is a great lack of inventiveness among 
them. An Act of Parliament passed last Session transferred the 
control over them from the House of Commons to the Metro- 
politan Commissioners of Police, who were empowered, as an ex- 
perimental measure, to issue Cab regulations having the force of 
law. The Commissioners, who probably did not want this new 
responsibility, and who are aware that London is the best cabbed 
city in the world,—needing only a better cab, with two horses, at a 
fair price, to be perfectly supplied,—adopted the popular principle 
of free trade, but applied it with extraordinary timidity. As we 
understand the regulations submitted on Tuesday to the meeting 
of cabmasters, every cabowner, from 1st February next, may 
charge what he likes, provided he paints his tariff legibly outside 
his cab—or, as the masters suggest, upon a metal flag which can 
be lowered when he has taken his fare—and does not alter it 
without a fortnight’s notice to Scotland Yard. ‘The Commis- 
sioners, however, insist upon a rigid inspection of the vehicles, and 
thus, as it seems to us, violate the first principles of the system 
they are about to adopt. If sugar cau only be sold of a certain 
quality, how is there free trade in sugar? People can surely be 
trusted to see that a cab is moderately safe, and it is the interest 
of the owner either to keep it moderately clean or to charge a 
very low price, a distinction upon which the public would speedily 
insist. ‘There is no adulteration possible in cabs. ‘They cannot 
look good, and be bad; for, except as regards safety, which the 
driver will look after for the sake of his own neck, to look good is 
to be good. Cheap cabs—say, cabs at threepence a mile—are 
quite possible, and would supply a want greatly felt in the poorer 
districts of London, where the people cannot pay the rates now 
demanded, and a cab is consequently rarely to be seen, or is so 
crowded that overloading is one of Colonel’s Henderson’s com- 
plaints. Still the fares are set free, and there was therefore 
some hope both of better cabs and of an easier system 
for calculating the money. This latter point is the one upon 
which the comfort of a majority of travellers mainly turns—for, 
after all, the hansom is for convenience the ideal cab,—and the 
single obstacle to their constant employment of public vehicles is 
the dislike to a squabble at the end of every course. Only people 
with something habitually employ cabs, aud they, and still more 
their wives, utterly abhor the wrangle which the cabman enjoys. 
They want to buy their ride as they buy a pair of gloves, giving 
or declining to give the price asked, but in neither case expecting 
any remark beyond the conventional, ‘‘ That is our price, Sir.” 
We venture to say that if cabmasters could secure this, if they 
could by any means guarantee an absolutely fixed price, past all 
risk of discussion or dispute, they would double their business 
in a year, and we cannot but think that their wits might 
devise a much less quarrel-begetting tariff than the present. 


quite blocked, the public would have accepted a ‘ halfpenny a 
minute” as the fairest of all possible tariffs. It would have made 
squabbling nearly impossible, the time being fixed as the journey 
began; and it is the fear of a squabble which, as we say, 
prevents half the population from using cabs twice as often ag 
they do. Constant employment is the cabman’s object, and the 
rate we suggest would not deprive him of any money, would 
rather increase his pay for the same work. It is half-a-crown an 
hour, and he only asks two shillings. He would, moreover, be 
fairly paid for stoppages. At present, on a short route he may 
lose more time in waiting than in driving, and for this he has no 
right to charge, unless the loss exceeds fifteen minutes, while his 
demand of a shilling for any distance completely deprives him of 
short jobs which might be exceedingly profitable, as witness the 
success of the penny omnibuses. The masters, however, are 
obviously indisposed to attempt any revolution. (n the whole, 
they are doing well, as the Secretary to their Association admits, 
corn being cheap and taxes low; and after complaining for years, 
grumbling, striking, and petitioning, they have on gaining their 
freedom resolved that the old state of things shall continue. A few 
little nibbles are made at the public money, which, considering 
the immense relief from taxation conceded to them last year, are 
just a little mean,—but that is all the change. Each parcel out- 
side the cab is to be charged for at the rate of tWopence the 
journey,—a perfectly fair rate, which has been paid by decently 
good-natured people for years,—but the double fare beyond 
the radius is maintained, and the radius is to be mea- 
sured by the road instead of the map. ‘The effect of this 
rule is a severe fine on the quarter-million or so of people who 
live in the series of towns beginning with “ H,” along the North- 
London slope, the fares to Hampstead and Highgate in particular 
being raised by thirty per cent. This has been an object with 
the masters for years, a8 they say the strain up the slope hurts 
their horses; but they might have attained it without putting 
so much of East and South London out of the metropolitan pale. 
For the rest, everything is to go on as it is, and the masters 
are still determined to resist the lamp, which for some reason, to 
us unintelligible, hurts alike their dignity and their pockets. We 
can understand why they do not like to pay so much a night 
for oil, but why they should consider the lamp a_ badge of 
degradation, a mark of inferiority to other citizens, passes our 
comprehension. The Duke’s coachman would never dream of 
driving without it, and why should Jarvy be in such a rage ? 

The public, we fancy, will scarcely be satisfied with an arrange- 
ment which does not meet its hopes, even if it does meet its con- 
venience, and we do hope some of the cabmasters wil! have the 
spirit to try whether a novel idea or two might not by possibility 
pay. ‘The public wants, we believe, just three things,—a cer- 
tainty that there shall be no squabble, a good eightpenny cab, 
—i.e., a sixpenny cab with a rule against paying less than a shil- 
ling,—and a cab with two horses at a moderate rate, and there 
is a class of masters who could give us all these things. The 
men who drive their own cabs are the best, as it is, and they can 
be as persistently civil as shopmen if they see their interest, they 
can give us a four-wheeler with decent springs, clean leather 
cushions, and fair room for two on aseat, and they can try whether 
three sixpences are not worth more than one shilling. They say 
they can maintain one good and not very cheap cab, the hansom, 
and two horses, and a driver out of sixpence a mile. Very good; 
in that case, they can much more easily maintain a nice pill-box 
brougham, low as to step, clean as to seats, light as to windows, 
elastic as to springs, and one clean driver, aud two horses for a 
shilling a mile; for though there must be twice as many horses, 
there are not twice as many men, and there will be twice as much 
receipts. They surely are not stupid enough to doubt about 
customers? Why, in a week it would be ‘bad form” for a 
woman to go about in any other kind of cab, and they would 
have the pick of the whole market, more especially as they could 
move with something like speed. They would have for sbort 
distances a distinct preference from the public, even at that rate ; 
and if their owners had the nerve to lower it still further, say to 
ninepence a mile, they would, while in sight, have a monopoly 
of female fares, such as the hansoms might get if their owners 
could devise a lower step, and a reasonably protective kind of 
| covering for the wheel. This, a good swift cab, such as a woman 
/can drive in in comfort, is the defective point in the present 
| arrangements, and the first master who meets it will make a 
fortune. For the rest, men are tolerably well off, or, at all events, 
very soon will be; for the new hansoms have circular windows 





The trade could insist on honesty as to pace, though Parliament in front, and with that improvement, there is no cab in the 
could not, and seven miles an hour once secured in all streets not 4 world, not even the little Viennese brougham, which for speed, 
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safety, and ventilation comes near the London hansom, —the 
yehicle which no Frenchman can drive, and no American ever sees 
without vowing that he will form a company to introduce them 
into New York. 


THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
——___~.—_——_ 
CXXVI.—Lancasuimre :—Tue Towns (Continued). 


HE present Parliamentary borough of Liverpool contained, in 
1861, 443,938 inhabitants, and comprises the townships of 
Liverpool, Kirkdale, Everton, West Derby, and Toxteth Park. 
From the census returns it appears that Liverpool doubled its 
population nearly every twenty years since the beginning of the 
century, and during the sixty years included by the censuses quin- 
tupled its population. ‘Lhe narrow, inconvenient, and ill-paved 
streets of former days have been replaced by wide handsome 
streets and fine public buildings, of which St. George’s Hall may 
be particularly noted. New waterworks for the supply of the 
town, constructed at a cost of £700,000, and containing a reservoir 
of 500 agres, were opened in 1856, and the town is supplied with 
every other convenience of civic life, and ample railway and water 
communication ; literary and educational establishments, among 
which may be particularized Queen’s College, founded in 1857, a 
public museum and library founded by Sir William Brown, Baronet, 
an eminent merchant (built between the years 1858 and 1860); a 
mechanics’ institute, opened in 1837, whose buildings cover nearly 
an acre of land; an athenzeum, lyceum, &c. It has several 
spacious market-houses, and its markets “ are better supplied, 
perhaps, than those of any other town in the Empire. Ireland and 
Scotland, particularly the former, furnish grain, live stock, bacon, 
and butter; and the Isle of Man, Anglesea, North Wales, and 
Cheshire send excellent poultry and eggs, with butter and other 
farm produce.” Liverpool is equally well supplied with the means 
of religious instruction, most religious denominations having here 
chapels, and schools in connection with them. ‘The most remark- 
able churches are those of St. Nicholas, St. Luke’s, and St. 
George’s. By the Act of William III., which constituted Liver- 
pool a separate parish, St. Nicholas and St. Peter’s were made the 
two parish churches. Liverpool has numerous charitable institu- 
tions. The port is now the principal station in this country for the 
steamers and shipping for America and Australia. 

Lancaster, of whose origin in Roman times we have already 
spoken, is now a very mo lerately prosperous town of 14,487 inha- 
bitants (the municipal borough, 1861), ‘standing on a gentle 
slope, facing the Lune, which is crossed here by a handsome 
stone bridge of five arches. ‘The summit of the hill is crowned by 
the bastions of its fine old castle, and the lofty tower of the parish 
church.” The Castle, converted in 1788 into assize and county courts, 
gaol, and female penitentiary, is attributed in origin to the 11th 
century ; it was renovated by John of Gaunt; repaired in the end 
of the 16th century, and much enlarged in 1788. The parish church 
is attributed to the same date as the castle, but was nearly rebuilt 
in 1759. Lancaster had once a considerable trade with the West 
Indies, but was superseded in this by Liverpool, and it is now 
nearly restricted to the coasting trade. Its first charter as a borough 
was granted by King John. It first sent representatives to Par- 
liament in 1293, but ceased in 1359; resumed in 1547, and was 
disfranchised for general and habitual corruption by the Reform Act 
of 1868. ‘The town has two weekly markets, and three fairs in 
the year for cattle and cheese. Its manufactures are cotton fabrics, 
silk thread, linen thread, and sailcloth. his last trade has de- 
clined. A dock was constructed in 1787 about five miles below 
the town, to avoid the shallows higher up, and to this the cargoes 
of the larger vessels are conveyed by means of lighters. At the 
time of the Norman Conquest, Lancaster had sunk to a village ; but 
& new town grew up around the castle erected by Roger de Poictou 
on the site of the old Roman station, and it became a flourishing 
borough during the Middle Ages. It took the Royalist side in the 
Civil Wars of the reign of Charles I., and was temporarily 
occupied by the Jacobite troops in the Rebellions of 1715 and 
1745. Lancaster must now be called a declining town, its popula- 
tion having decreased 117 during the years 1851-1461. 

Preston, situated on the right bank, and near the head of the 
estuary of the /ibble, where it receives the Darwen and the Lostock, 
is supposed by some antiquarians to have been the Saxon suc- 
cessor of the Romano-British Rilchester, eleven miles up the river. 
Dr. Kuerden, however, has endeavoured to prove that Preston 
itself, or its immediate neighbourhood, was the site of a 
Roman station, and that this, and not Rilchester, was the 





Ruicopunum of Ptolemy the Geographer. He adduced, among 
other arguments in support of this hypothesis, the fact of remains 
of a Roman highway or s/rata being found extending from a little 
to the north side of Ribchester in a westerly direction, and passing 
a little more than a mile north of the present town of Preston, on 
its way (through Kirkham) to the sea coast, which highway the 
country people in his time still called the Watling Street. Remains of 
another Roman highway were also, he tells us, visible, leading 
northwards from Preston, by Fulwood and Broughton, in the direc- 
tion of Garstang and Lancaster. ‘There is a little topogaphical 
fact which may be held to confirm the theory of Dr. Kuerden, and 
which has not, as far as we are aware, been hitherto noticed. 
Anyone who looks at the ordnance map of Lancashire in the line 
in which the old roadway seems to have passed from Ribchester to 
the neighbourhood of Preston, will find a place called “ Three-Mile 
Cross.” ‘This is about four English miles, in direct measurement, 
from Libchester, and three miles measured in the opposite direction 
bring us almost exactly to where the two Roman highways above 
mentioned must have crossed one another a little to the north of 
Preston. Very near this point—perhaps a little to the south-west 
—‘ upon a high ground between Preston and Spaw Brow, and a 
little to the east of Tulketh Hall, is a perfectly square area, formed 
by a ditch, and considerably elevated in the centre. In later 
times, it was the site of a church, dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen, 
and hence probably called the Maudlands. Seven or eight small pieces 
of silver were dug up near this mound, which appeared to have 
been suspended and worn, as each of them was perforated.” We 
must here leave the question without pronouncing a decided 
opinion. We can conjecture with more certainty as to the origin 
of the Saxon town of Preston. At the consecration of the monastery 
and church of Ripon in 705, after it had been built or rebuilt 
by Archbishop Wilfrid, among other donations to the new 
foundation, we find mention made of lands near ible in TTusmun- 
derness. The parish church of Preston was dedicated to St. 
Wilfrid, and perhaps was erected on these lands. ‘The district of 
Amounderness was given by Athelstan to the church at York, 
and probably these successive connections with great cathedral 
churches led to the gathering of ecclesiastics on the spot, and 
the name of the new town,—/’riests’ Town. Vestiges of religious 
houses in Preston still remain to attest to this origin of its 
name. ‘The church at York abandoned, or lost, its possessions in 
Amounderness, and Tostig, the brother of King Harold IL., became 
the owner of Preston. At the Norman Conquest it passed to 

toger de Poictou. At the time of Domesday Survey Amounderness 
contained only sixteen thinly-inhabited villages, and three churches, 
Preston, Kirkham, and St. Michael's belonging to Preston, and 
all the rest of the hundred was waste. Preston became a borough by 
prescription, and received thirteen Royal charters from the time 
of Henry II. to that of Charles If. It was partly destroyed by 
Robert Bruce in 1522. It declared for the King in the 
Civil Wars of Charles I, and was besieged and taken by 
Fairfax. We need not refer more particularly to the occupa- 
tion of the town by the Jacobites in 1715, and their surrender to 
the Royal forces. 

The town is built on an eminence, rising 120 feet from the 
Ribble, which is crossed by a bridge of three arches. It is nowa 
considerable and thriving town, of 82,985 inhabitants (in 1861). 
It has grown rapidly in the present century, owing to * its central 
position, its vicinity to an important coal district,” and excellent 
canal and railway communications. It is now one of the great 
seats of the cotton manufacture, which dates from 1791, and has 
several iron-foundries and mavufactories of machinery. ‘The 
Ribble is navigable at spring tides as far as Preston Marsh for 
vessels of 250 tons. ‘There are three markets in the week, and 
four great fairs in the course of the year, “ the first of which, 
called ‘ the Great Saturday,’ is celebrated for its show of horses. 
The town has long been celebrated for its ** Guild Merchants,” 
instituted by Heury III., for the renewing of the freedom of the 
burgesses, &c. ‘These (the occasion of a festival) have been celebrated 
during the last century every twentieth year, before that very 
irregularly. ‘The town, which has returned members to the House 
of Commons intermittingly from 1295 and continuously from the 
reign of Edward VI., was, before the Reform Bill of 1832, one of 
the constituencies in which all the inhabitants (potwollopers) had 
votes, and the franchise was restricted by that Act. The town 
has a grammar-schvol founded in 1688, and other schools, sup- 
ported by subscriptions, besides those more immediately in con- 
nection with the religious denominations who have chapels in the 
town. 

Our limits compel us to mention very briefly and cursorily some of 
the other leading towns of Lancashire. Warringlon, situated on 
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the right bank of the J/ersey, opposite to the Roman station 
of VERATINUM, on the Cheshire side, is a busy little town of 
26,431 inhabitants (the municipal borough), has a parish church 
of Saxon origin,—‘‘a large, massive, cruciform structure,”—with 
an ancient crypt under the chancel, and a tower rebuilt in 1696. 
The town was one of the earliest seats of manufacture in Lanca- 
shire. Coarse linens and checks were the fabrics first made, after 
which huckaback was manufactured, an] after that sailcloth and 
sacking. In the days of stage-coaches it was the great thoroughfare 
between Manchester and Liverpool, since which period the opening 
of the railway system has kept it in close communication with both 
these towns and the rest of the kingdom. It has sume of the 
advantages of a port, through the Mersey and Irwell Navigation. 
At spring-tides, vessels of from 70 to 100 tons’ burden can navigate 
the river up to Warrington Bridge. ‘The town is now remarkable 
for the variety of its manufactures. Among these cotton-spinning 
and power-loom weaving are prominent. Soap, flint, and plate- 
glass manufactories exist on a large scale, and it is the principal 
seat of the manufacture of ‘* Lancashire tools.” It has long been 
celebrated for its malt and ale. It has two markets in the 
week, two fairs in the year for horses, cattle, and cloth, and 
one once a fortnight for cattle. It had a representative in 
Parliament bestowed on it, for the first time, by the Reform Act 
of 1832. 

Wigan is situated on a hill, on the Douglas, forty miles south 
‘by east from Lancaster, in the centre of an extensive coal-field. 
The old town is chiefly on the right bank of the river; the 
modern suburb of Scholes is on the left bank. ‘The town is scat- 
tered and irregular, but well built. Itis of considerable antiquity, 
and is a borough by prescription, though not mentioned in Domes- 
day Book. Its older name is Wibiggin. Its earliest extant charter 
dates from Henry III., in 1246. It returned two members to 
Parliament in the 23rd of Edward L., and twelve years afterwards, 
but then ceased to return any till the sixteenth century. A 
patent for paving the town and erecting a bridge over the Douglas 
was granted in the 7th of Edward III. ‘The parish church ‘is a 
stately old edifice, in the perpendicular style, and with a square 
tower.” The free grammar-school was founded in the reign of 
James I. A blue-coat school was established in 1773, and there 
are several other schools. The great prosperity of the town dates 
from recent times. Its staple industries now are the carding and 
spinning of cotton, the weaving of muslins, calicoes, and fustians, 
and the manufacture of coarse linens, and more recently of silks. 
In 1720 an Act was passed for making the Douglas navigable from 
Wigan to the Ribble, where the latter river empties itself into the 
sea. This now forms part of the system of the Leeds and Liver- 
pool Canal Company. ‘The population was in 1861, 37,658. ‘The 
town has now railway communication with the other towns of 
Lancashire and the rest of the kingdom. 

Blackburn is situated twenty-one miles north north-west from 
Manchester, on a rivulet, called in Domesday Book Blacke-bourne. 
With the surrounding district, it was a manor in the reign of 
William the Conqueror, who granted it to Ilbert de Lacy. There 
is said to have been a castle here, of which there is now no trace. 
Camden mentions the place as a thriving market-town in his day, 
* The eminences in its neighbourhood (by which it is sheltered) 
are naked, and in winter the place has a dreary aspect.” It is 
irregularly built, partly from the differing nature of the tenures 
of the land. The parish church dated from Saxon times, but has 
been rebuilt (in 1819) on a new site. The grammar-school was 
founded in the reign of Elizabeth, and there are several other 
schools and educational establishments connected with the various 
religious denominations. The Reform Act of 1832 first gave 
Blackburn the right of sending representatives to Parliament. 
Its claim to this and its prosperity were due, among other things, 
to its proximity to a coal-field a few miles to the south. ‘The 
manufacture of ‘a kind of cloth, made of linen warp and cotton, 
each partly of dyed thread, thence called Blackburn cheques,” 
was carried on here as early as 1650. ‘This was superseded by 
that of Blackburn greys,—linen and cotton printed in an 
unbleached state. In 1767, James Hargreaves, a working-man 
and a native of the town, produced his spinning-jenny, but was 
driven out of the town, and eventually of the county, by enraged 
public feeling ; and it was not till 1810-12 that the cotton manu- 
factures took firm hold in Blackburn. Now, however, its staple is 
the spinning of the coarser kinds of calicoes, and their weaving by 
the power-loom. The population of Blackburn was in 1861 

63,126, against 15,083 in 1841. 

















LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_~—- 
THE SITUATION AT ROME. 
(From our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
Rome, December 11, 1869, 

On returning to Rome at this eventful period, after an absence of 
considerable duration, I cannot help being struck by changes 
which seem to me very significant of the seriousness of the 
moment. It appears to me that Rome has grown to be quite 
different to what it used to be. The stately sedateness and 
punctilious decorum which lay over all men, and made them 
never venture to move about otherwise than in a deferential 
fashion, are now quite cast aside for the eager, pushing style of 
men earnest on some object, and strenuous iu carrying a point. 
The city is plainly active with the hubbub of agitation and ex. 
citement, instead of being, as formerly, hushed in the monotony 
of sacerdotal demeanour. ‘The change is so general, that it meets 
you in the very sights in the street. A stranger cannot perambu- 
late Rome without observing knots of busy, whispering, hurrying 
priests,—their faces alive with unusual eagerness, and their whole 
carriage marked with an unecclesiastical vehemence of character. 
The difference between what was and what is, becomes yet greater 
on penetrating to the inner nature of things. Those whom I left 
but just venturing to question timidly some very extreme doctrine, 
I find now progressed into the frame of mind in which the writers 
of Janus exhibit themselves. It is matter of astonishment to me 
to note how minds confined to Rome and its peculiarly unelastic 
atmosphere have grown under the sheer force of what has been of 
late in the air into directions they once shrank from presuming to 
fly in. That is a sign of the times not without grave significance, 
for the minds [ allude to are the minds of men either ecclesiastics 
by profession or of ecclesiastical sympathies—good and attached 
believers in their Church—but who, living in Rome, have, neverthe- 
less, been unable to adapt themselves to ruling influences, and now 
in the friction of this antagonism have worked themselves into a 
degree of independence which is quite remarkable. In spite of 
the Holy Office and the ‘‘ Index,” time is telling even on Rome, as 
will, beyond doubt, become manifest during the Council. 

Not that I wish to intimate that there is anything like a trans- 
formation in the spirit of the Vatican. I have no notion of any 
of the ideas being abandoned in that quarter which were expressed 
in the Syllabus, although I do believe that there is now an 
amount of independent feeling which a short while ago could not 
be found, and that this promises to grow. For the first time, there 
is a reawakening in the Roman Catholic Episcopate of a feeling of 
what is due to their dignity, a disposition on the part of its mem- 
bers not to consider themselves mere slaves of a Papal Khalif. 
It is a very curious symptom to observe, and I am not prepared 
to say how far it may be more than a flying one. If, however, 
the temper which has manifested itself amongst the Bishops, 
especially amongst the French and German, the former feeling 
being the most demonstrative, but the latter probably the most 
profound, should prove lasting, then we shall have reached the 
point of the turn in the tide, the point from which the long anti- 
cipated reaction in the Church against the hitherto dominant in- 
fluence of the Jesuit doctrines will begin to flow. The attitude 
of the Bishop of Orleans since his arrival in Rome has been already 
productive of considerable effect. It has more than once happened 
that eminent Churchmen have strayed into partial estrangement 
from Rome, but it has always happened that as soon as they 
stood before the presence of the Pope they bowed implicitly to his 
admonition, and renounced their objectionable views. ‘Theunfalter- 
ing deference to Rome, the absolute inability to face the Pope’s eye, 
has been the great distinguishing feature of Roman Catholicism 
for centuries. But now the Roman world beholds, to its amaze- 
ment, a prelate who stands in the foremost rank of the Church 
for devotion and zeal and talent, and who, here, not only dares to 
hold an opinion of his own in the teeth of the Vatican, but has no 
scruple about openly standing out against the whole force and 
array of the official phalanx. Monseigneur Dupanloup makes a 
public display of being the leader of an opposition party. He 
resides in a palace which he has taken for himself, and 
has filled with a tribe of secretaries, canonists, and theo- 
logians, like a man who has a world of business to perform 
requiring a complete chancery for its transaction. He 
makes the show of a man overwhelmed with the tactics of a great 
controversy, and manifestly takes delight in exhibiting himself as 
the man who will bell the big cat. If sanguine temperament does 


not mislead this active prelate, I should be justified in assuming 
that he has assured himself of the co-operation of enough Bishops 
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to prevent the promulgation of the dogma. That his indefatigable 
energy and the example of his outspoken carriage have had a very 
inspiriting action is positive, but it will be prudent not yet to take 
for granted the hopeful calculations confidently dealt in by French 
authorities. The efforts of the opposition have been, however, 
greatly strengthened by the last acts of the Pope. ‘The feelings of 
the Bishops have been deeply mortified at the arbitrary dispositions 
for regulating and restricting their powers of deliberation which are 
contained in the Pope's prescriptions. Pius IX. has ventured in 
his Bull of regulation to assume authority which is without 
precedent, and I can positively affirm that since the communica- 
tion to the Bishops of this document from the Apostolical Chancery 
a very strong manifestation of anger at what is considered an 
altogether monstrous encroachment on the indelible rights of the 
Council has proceeded from prelates who otherwise would have 
hardly dared to make opposition. This incident has considerably 
modified the position of parties within the last few days, and as 
Monseigneur Dupanloup is a quick tactician, it is probable that he 
will avail himself of the advantage put at his disposal, and manage 
to bring about the first shock of arms in an encounter on this 
point of infringement of ancient privileges. On the other hand, 
the opposite party seems not a whit inclined to shirk the fight. 
On the contrary, its leading champions—Archbishops Manning and 
Deschamps,—have virtually got the direction of the Council into 
their own hands through the appointment by the Pope (and this is 
again a stroke of violence contrary to all precedent) of men all of 
their way of thinking to the Commission on whose vote and good- 
will will depend what questions may be discussed. ‘Therefore, 
though I see elements that seem to ensure hot contests, I am not 
sanguine about salutary results being possible in a Council which, 
in its constitution, lies at the mercy of authority so little scrupulous 
in packing the directing Board, and in mutilating the general 
powers of the Body. An ENGLISHMAN IN RoME. 





NEW PHASES OF SCOTCH RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 
(To THs Epitor oF THS “SPECTATOR.”] 


$1r,—Your article a fortnight ago, and the letter you published 
last week, on the Twelve Days’ Mission and the position of the 
Broad-Church party in the Church of England, induces me to 
offer you a few remarks on certain phases of Scotch thought, 
fast growing out of the husks of an old narrow theology into 
what bids fair to become a broad and catholic philosophy, the 
aatural ally in Scotland of Broad Churchmen in England. 

Will you permit me to say, as a key to what will follow, that I 
am a member of the Church of England, and that about ten 
years ago, during a short residence in a Scotch commercial town, 
I found only two phases of Episcopal thought,—the very highest of 
the High Church, and the most evangelical of the Evangelical ? 
My wife and I at that time sought an English church, and went 
to it as to a resting-place after a week of turmoil. We were in 
one of those moods in which we should have magnified a 
simple service and a plain homely sermon into something 
like a message to us from the Head of Churches. We found a 
large cross at the end of the church, over the altar, and ‘‘ priests ” 
who turned their backs to us and mumbled the beautiful service 
of the Church in what was pretty nearly an unknown tongue. I 
never saw anything so “ ritualistic.” I whispered to my wife, ‘‘ Let 
4s gofrom here ;” and we went, amid sundry shakings of heads, I 
daresay. It very likely was wrong to feel as if one could not 
kneel or sing there without hypocrisy, but I felt it, and took the 
Tough-and-ready way out of the difficulty. Of course, I did not 
Object to the beauty of the service, to the music, or anything of 
that kind; but the whole thing was, to me, utterly meaningless. 
There was only one Episcopal Church in the town that was not of 
‘the same class, and it was intensely Evangelical. It was always 
crowded a full half-hour before the service began, crowded into the 
porch and to the street door. ‘The clergyman preached ‘“ without 
book,” and with a flow of words equal to that of Mr. Spurgeon 
or Mr. Punshon,—a perfect torrent of eloquence. Only he was 
stern. He did not joke and rollick as Mr. Spurgeon does, or 
Weave fine pictures, a mixture of poetry and history, religion 
and romance, like Mr. Punshon’s, or tell pathetic stories 
like those of the late Dr. Cooke, of Belfast. He could not 
stop, eloquently and wildly, for a moment, as the Dean of Ripon 
can, and then electrify people with some such sentence as, ‘* Why 
don’t you come to the Lord’s Table, young men? Ah !—it is not 
right of you.” He was eloquent, with great inaccuracy of language, 
with imagery that at times illustrated something and at times 
nothing—it was haphazard—and he indulged in all the orthodox 
€vapgelical denunciation of men of whom he knew nothing, and of 





books that anyone must have known in a moment he had never read. 
This church alone, of Episcopal churches, was well attended. There 
was a natural service, and a man who, at all events, talked of 
things that people could think about. By his help, Scotchmen 
had a choice, in that town, of two forms of episcopacy ; the form 
that came nearest to the gloomy severity of Calvinism, and the 
form that went to the opposite extreme of ecclesiasticism. Beyond 
these they had no choice. 

May I now give you the result of my observation during several 
months, ending at the present time? One day last week Dean 
Ramsay, an enthusiastic Scotchman, and a good churchman of the 
Anglican Communion, presided at a meeting held in his own house 
to take means for erecting a national monument to Dr. Chalmers, 
not merely a Presbyterian Free Churchman, but the leader of the 
great disruption that called the Free Church into being. In con- 
versation with a friend a day or two after the meeting, I said, 
‘* Well, Sir, you see there is some breadth in Episcopacy after all.” 
—‘‘ Nonsense!” he replied, ‘‘ the breadth is in Dean Ramsay. 
There is not another Episcopalian clergyman in Scotland who 
could have done anything at all like it. Look at what took place 
a short time ago in one of our great northern towns. An English 
clergyman came to preach for the Church Missionary Society, or 
some kindred society, and the principal Presbyterian pulpit in the 
town was placed at his disposal. He was in the vestry, preparing 
for the service, when he received a note—interdict, or whatever 
you call it—from the Bishop, forbidding him to preach there. He 
preached, nevertheless; but the thing went farther, and he was, it 
is said, reproved by the Bishop of London. Now, set off this 
against Dean Ramsay, and let me tell you that the set-off is a 
specimen of the Episcopal spirit, while the meeting at Dean Ram- 
say’s is only a specimen of the Dean’s liberality, a bright spot in 
an ocean of bigotry.” ‘This is a fair rendering, not in exact 
words, but substantially so, of a Scotchman’s view of Scotch 
Episcopalianism. 

Indeed, the progress of Episcopalianism during the last ten 
years isa progress of pure High-Churchism, not merely in wor- 
ship, but in an intense sacerdotalism that forms the greater part 
of what one hears from an episcopal pulpit. If I wished a reason- 
able Scotchman to think well of the Church of England, I should 
try to keep him from hearing an ordinary Episcopal sermon. If 
he heard one such, I should give up all thought of saying any more 
to him about the Church of England ; that is, if he did not of 
himself incline to sacerdotalism. If he did so incline, one might 
venture to say that one knew churches where there was no sacer- 
dotalism,—churches where men spoke, in direct simplicity, of the 
great problems of human life, and of the truths for which our 
Lord lived and died. 

But of the “ new phases of thought”? I may safely say that 
slightly as it appears on the surface, Scotland is aglow with a 
spirit in some cases as advanced as that of the Broad Church in 
England. Only Englishmen do not rightly comprehend it or 
sympathize with it. A little curiosity was excited here a short 
time ago by the presence of Dean Stanley at the General Assembly 
of the Established Church. ‘* Union between the Established Church 
of Scotland and the Broad Church in England,” said some. 
It was an error. Such a union is not very probable at present. 
But there is a union more than possible. Not union with men 
who talk of ‘the Church,” as if the world contained nothing else 
of value; as if there was no sin or sorrow to think of apart from 
churchism, and as if there was no cure for either sorrow or sin save 
in the lives of the ‘‘ holy Fathers” and the laying-on of a Bishop's 
hands. The new thought, containing the elements of possible union, 
has a different tendency. An able Free-Church Presbyterian minister 
was some time ago censured pretty generally for writing for a 
magazine edited by an Established-Church minister. He was 
censured and defended ; he remained in possession of the field. I 
heard a Sunday-evening lecture a few weeks ago by a Free-Church 
minister, on ** The Law of Catholicity,” a broad exposition of 
Broad-Church principles. I have heard here an able Congrega- 
tional minister preach grandly broad and catholic sermons, sermons 
that Iam sure the Dean of Westminster would have rejoiced to hear. 
And this gentleman is in no danger of losing his pulpit for his 
manliness and “ breadth.” ‘The people believe in him! There is, 
in Scotland, at least one United-Presbyterian minister (a gentle- 
man well known in literature) who occasionally preaches, very elo- 
quently, as Broad-Churchism as that of Mr. Maurice. 1 could 
mention many similar proofs of a new spirit on this side of the 
Tweed. The old narrow Calvinism has been attacked in its 
strongholds. A new and altogether different spirit is abroad in 
the land. It is now quite a common thing to hear members of 
the Presbyterian Churches call themselves ‘* Universalists.” They 
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have gone to the opposite pole of thought ; they believe in a future 
universal salvation. Mr. George Macdonald is deemed one of the 
prophets of the school, if school it can be called, which rests on a 
single dogma, whose only possible value is as a protest against 
the doctrine of all but universal damnation. 

There has been some talk about what the newspapers call ‘the 
Coupar-Angus heresy case.” A Free-Church minister, believing 
that two members of his church were heretically inclined, paid 
them a pastoral visit, talked to them, and induced them to talk to 
him, and then charged them before the local presbytery with heresy. 
The newspapers denounced this, and the presbytery, though 
expressing strong disapproval of the views held by the men, 
suffered the charges to ‘fall through.” Now, this of itself is new. 
One of the ‘‘ heretics ” still keeps the case before the public. He 
wishes, I believe, to maintain his right to hold views contrary to 
the Free-Church ‘‘ standards,” and still remain a member of that 
Church,—which might be unfortunate for broad free-churchism, 
as placing thoughtful men in a wrong position. It is one thing to 
maintain the right of a man to think freely within the laws of a 
church ; it is a very different thing to maintain his right to think 
freely in opposition to a church, and still remain one of its 
members. The case, however, was only important from the fact 
that the evidence for the prosecution was obtained in so objection- 
able a manner. It will die, perhaps will be the better dead ; but free 
thought will live in the Free Church as well as in the Establish- 
ment; and in other Churches, including our own—will live and 
grow. 

Certainly there is a wide field upon which the best thoughts of 
England and Scotland may draw together. But at present it is 
unoccupied. People here will not believe, any more than people 
in London will believe, that, Charles I. was a martyr and Laud a 
saint. The country is growing too big for its own “ standards.” 
Leading men are demanding simpler creeds. And here it is that 
English thought comes in with sacerdotal nonsense, with line upon 
line and form upon form, to make bad worse. ‘The highest order 
of English-Church thought scarcely ever crosses the Border to find 
expression in sermons. People know the Church of England in its 
narrowness, not in its catholicity. They know it as the creed of 
a sect, with all the narrowness of sectarianism. Yet there are 
many Scotchmen who believe in the Spectator; there are news- 
papers that can term a speech of Dr. Temple’s, ‘* Noble speech of 
Dr. Temple,” and men talk of Dean Stanley’s views and the views 
of Mr. Maurice, with a perfect knowledge of what those views are, 
and of their importance and interest to thoughtful people. The 
Church of England never conquered Scotland, and probably never 
will. Why should it? But it may exchange thoughts with 
Scotchmen ; may hold its own and progress till its manysidedness 
of thought finds warm responses ; till, in short, the field is cleared 
for true Union as distinct from Uniformity. Surely it is a field 
worthy of the attention of earnest men in view of ‘The Broad 
Church of the Future.”—I am, Sir, &c., J. R. 





MR. BRIGHT’S LAND SCHEME. 

[To THE EpiTOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 
Sir,—I have to thank you for lately publishing a letter of mine 
in which I combated the notion advocated by Mr. Caird that 
terminable leases would be a desirable thing to encourage as a 
means of settling the land question of Ireland. Ideas on the 
subject are forming and defining themselves with wonderful 
rapidity, and it appears to be already generally recognized that 
no system of terminable leases will meet the difficulty. Report 
now says, at least, in a leading Dublin paper, that Government 
intends to bring forward some modification of what is known as 
Mr. Bright’s scheme, that is to say, a plan for enabling the tenant- 
farmers to borrow from the State a part of the money needed to 
buy out their landlords and become proprietors. ‘This was first 
proposed by Mr, Bright, at a public meeting in Ireland, in perfect 
sincerity, no doubt, for he is a thoroughly sincere man; but rather, 
I think, because he thought it necessary to show that he had a 
proposal to make, than because it would have commended itself to 
his deliberate judgment. ‘This plan has, however, the recom- 
mendation of a precedent in its favour in the agrarian legislation 
of Prussia, and it is so plausible that its adoption appears likely. 
I wish, therefore, to point out why it is totally inapplicable to 
Treland. 

Entails are one of the curses of Ireland. A very large propor- 
tion of the land of Ireland is so tied up that the nominal owner can- 
not sell or grant long leases, if he would. I trust the forthcoming 
series of measures—for we shall need more than one—will pro- 
hibit entails for the future, but it is not easy to see how those 





now existing can be cancelled until they expire ; and if so, my 
plan for enabling tenants to purchase their farms would be inapplic- 
able to a very large part of Ireland. Further, such a plan would be 
applicable only where the landlords are desirous to sell, and it is 
not by any means proved that such is the case in Ireland as a 
general rule. Now, no plan will be worth trying if it admits of 
only partial application. What you want to do is not to benefit 
a few here and there, but to give a sense of security to all. There 
is also the danger, which will not probably occur to those who do 
not know Ireland, that in the event of a landlord refusing to selt 
to his tenants through Government, they may conspire to intimi- 
date him into selling; and there is the probability, or rather, I 
should say, the certainty, that any plan which is only partial in 
its operation will not lessen, but increase discontent. 

But suppose the plan to be carried into effect. Suppose a great 
part of the land of Ireland to be bought by the tenants. with 
money partly lent by the State on the security of mortgages on 
the land, this would be only the beginning of the gravest political 
and social difficulties. It would take a generation to pay off the 
mortgages; and till this was done and the account closed, the 
relation of Government to the farmer would be most unpleasant. 
The State would be nominally a mortgagee, but in a position very 
like that of the State in India, which is landlord of the whole 
country, with the responsibilities of a landlord ; and is the agrarian 
state of India so good that we ought to introduce it, purposely, 
into any part of Europe? The Indian system is probably the 
only possible one in India, and the people are accustomed to it 
for two thousand years past or more; but here it would be new: 
the Government has no experience or traditions applicable, and 
there is not a Government in the world less suited to undertake 
duties of such a kind. 

But if you face this difficulty, on what principles will you 
govern your Irish tenantry ? for as State tenants they will regard 
themselves. Will you govern them on Irish ideas, and allow of 
division and subletting, or on your own sounder ideas, and prohibit 
these? If the former, you will do what youcan to bring back the 
state of things that brought on the famine. If the latter, 
Government will add the unpopularity that attaches to a rigid 
landlord the unpopularity attaching to it as “the English 
Government,” and discontent will be increased. Jesides, as the 
Economist remarked some months ago, it would be a grave 
political danger for the State to be the creditor of a whole people, 
and that, unlike the Prussian, a people who have never learned to 
identify themselves with their Government. It would simply give 
them an enormous pecuniary interest in conquest or revolution, for 
there would be a chance that conquest, and a certainty that 
revolution, would lead to the repudiation of their debt.—I am, 
Sir, &., JoserH JonN Murpuy. 





LORD MONCREIFF AND SIR JOHN LUBBOCK. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In your last paper, you publish, after Sir John Lubbock, 
that the Lord Justice Clerk Moncreiff, of Scotland, “ seems to 
have said, in a lecture delivered last year, that the modern men 
of science ‘care far less for the discoveries of science for its own 
sake, than they do for the not to ther unpleasant idea that they 
are helping to apply a lever which is to upset the faith of the 
world.’ ”” 

I saw this statement of Sir John Lubbock’s, and, from recollec- 
tion, felt confident that it was a mistake. Accordingly, on turn- 
ing back to the reports of the lecture, I find that they all agree 
that Mr. Moncrieff’s statement was, that he liked to dip into 
scientific books ; ‘* but there are some men whose whole zest in such 
researches consists in their supposed bearings on revealed religion, 
and who care fare less for the discoveries of science for its own 
sake,” &c. And he did not apply this statement to Lyell, and 
Lubbock, and Geikie, &. On the contrary, the references to 
them in the subsequent fragments of the lecture (for fragments 
only were reported), were introduced by extempore speaking, 
which disjoined this from the sharp introductory sentence as to 
some men. 

Sir John Lubbock, I see, would go so far as to deny even the 
statement that there are some such men ; but he can have scarcely 
any expectation of being believed. ‘That there have, in all ages, 
been scientific men, often of pure faith and noble natures, whose 
desire of knowledge was sustained chiefly by a strong though 
negative enthusiasm to upset the massive falsehood under which 
the world groaned, can scarcely be doubted. ‘That there have 
even been whole ages,—e.g., the revival-of-learning time before 
the Reformation, and the philosophe age before the Revolution,— 
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in which the scientific men earnestly desired to ‘* upset the faith 
of the world,” is also certain. That there are no such men 
among our own scientific enquirers would seem to me to involve 
too contemptuons an estimate of them, and of human nature. 

But that our modern men of science as a class, or our scientific 
age as a whole, has this characteristic, would be a very different, 
a very daring, and a very false statement. Whatever may be 
said, therefore, as to the subsequent part of the lecture which 
dealt with ‘‘ false inferences,” it will be a satisfaction to you, and 
to Sir John Lubbock, to find that the latter has misquoted the 
sentence on which he founded his chief strictures on the Lord 
Justice Clerk; and which, as misquoted, would certainly have 
justified them.—I am, &c., 


Edinburgh, December 15, 1869. A Constant READER. 








BOOKS. 
— ~~~ 
ENGLAND IN VENETIAN DESPATCHES.* 
Tue despatches of Giovanni Michiel, Venetian Ambassador in 
England from 1554 to 1557, were lately noticed among the State 
papers in Venice by Mr. Duffus Hardy, who recommended them 
to the attention of the Master of the Rolls, as probably containing 
passages of historical interest on certain topics, though in a cipher 
which had hitherto baffled investigation. Photographs of the 
documents were thereupon brought to England; and M. Paul 
Friedmann seems to have worked out this tough problem by mere 
skill and patience, a little whiie before another inquirer, M. Pasini, 
had the better luck to find in the same Venetian library (in which 
he is an employé) what school-boys “would call a crib to the 
subject. But Mr. Friedmann has filled up all lacunas in the de- 
spatches, except a few that seem minute and unimportant, and has 
prefixed to them a very readable introductory notice, purporting, 
like his own article in Macmillan’s Magazine, November, 1868, to 
elucidate some ‘‘ new facts in the reign of Queen Mary.” He 
thinks our historians have not taken pains enough with this period, 
in which England, as he observes ingeniously, was an interesting 
country, not indeed through her usual activity in the affairs of 
Europe, but as a passive object of the speculations of Spain and 
France, which were both hoping for opportunities to get a secure 
control over her through the Queen, or her rivals, or her successors. 
This game was even shared by Venice, which had long ago, like 
the other Italian States, understood the doctrine of the balance of 
power ; and her representative, Soranzo, Michiel’s immediate pre- 
‘decessor, had done his best to hinder Charles V. and Philip from 
getting any such footing in England as would have given them 
an overwhelming advantage over Henri II. He had declaimed 
against Mary’s proposed match till he was forced to desist, 
and then abetted the insurgents under Sir Thomas Wyatt, 
proceeding so far as to have an armed vessel stationed in the 
Thames in readiness to support them. This conduct provoked 
Temonstrances ; the Emperor supported them; and the Venetian 
Government found it necessary to recall Soranzo. Michiel was 
appointed to succeed him, March 27, 1554, and behaved himself 
with such moderation that the Imperial Ambassador took him to 
be a partizan of France and the French Ambassador to be a par- 
tizan of the Empire. ‘To the latter (Noailles) his correspondence 
used afterwards to be betrayed by his secretary, and was much 
valued for the information contained in it. Of what Michiel 
wrote during the first year of his residence in England we have no 
interesting remains; but his despatches become very frequent 
during the spring of 1555, when Mary was expecting a 
child, and when her people, exasperated at the prospect 
of a Spanish dynasty, were in many places showing the 
most alarming symptoms of disaffection and hatred of the 
foreigners. At this period Michiel usually wrote of the affairs 
‘of the country with much urbanity and graciousness, but he 
now and then indulges in a little sarcasm, especially where his 
cipher has been in requisition. ‘Thus he mentions a great conspi- 
racy alleged to have been discovered at Cambridge, and observes 
afterwards, ‘‘ opinions about this matter are very various, some 
Supposing it to have been of greatimport...... and others 
that all was mere suspicion; for if it [suspicion] is wont to be 
found in other places, it may be said here to be in its own kingdom.” 
A strange view to have been entertained of England! At this 
time, many precautions were taken by the Royal pair for their 
defence, and apparently it was to soothe the people that they 
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liberated Edward Courtney, Duke of Devonshire (a State prisoner 
since Wyatt's rebellion) about whose petition and its reception 
Michiel gives us some curious details. They took care, however, 
to send him immediately over to Flanders, and to keep him out of 
their way on honourable pretexts. As to their treatment of the 
Princess Elizabeth, it seems advisable first to copy the following 
extracts from the letters, and then to proceed to M. Friedmann’s 
comments :— 

“In my letter of the 8th instant, I wrote to Your Serenity that it was 
hoped we should soon see the Lady Elizabeth ; and you must now know 
that to-day or to-morrow she will certainly be here at Court with their 
Majesties, whence for good reasons she will not depart before the Queen’s 
delivery. For it is said that in case of the death of the Queen (which 
God forbid!) the safety and security of the King would depend more on 
her than on any other person. He might hope, with the help of many 
of the nobility, won over by his presents and favours, to re-marry him- 
self to her and thus succeed to the crown, the more so as sho, being 
informed of his character and conduct, might feel some inclination 
towards him. If this, however, should prove impossible in consequence 
of her resistance or that of the English people, he would at all events 
have her in his power, and thus be secure against any revolt which 
otherwise might endanger his life or the lives of his retainers. Holding 
her in his power, he could depart safely and without peril.” [29th 
April, 1555.] 

“ The Lady Elizabeth, as I wrote, came very privately to Court, ac- 
companied by three or four women and as many servitors, but was not 
mot or received by anyone, and was placed in the apartments [formerly] 
of the Duke of Alva, having hitherto been seen by no one except once 
or twice by their Majesties by secret accesses.” [6th May.] 

“The Lady Elizabeth, though she does not yet appear in public 
beyond her apartments, is yot allowed to admit freely her servitors and 
any other of the gentlemen about the Court; but her friends and all else 
display great reserve.” [11th June.] 

‘“‘ On the departure of the Queen henco, the Lady Elizabeth had leave 
to retire with all her people to a house three miles from her Majesty’s, 
and when her Majesty returns, asis expected of her within eight or ten 
days, it is believed that the Lady Elizabeth will come no longer to Court, 
but remain there or retire to ahother palace of hers, being free to do 
anything.” [5th August. ] 

On these intimations, M. Friedmann has observed that it is com- 
monly believed Elizabeth’s removal from Woodstock to Hampton 
Court was a release from prison, and that Mr. Froude puts this 
removal at the end of June, 1855, when all hope of Mary’s 
having a child had died away. In fact, however, the removal 
took place not in June, but at the end of April, just when the 
Queen was expected to be soon confined; and it took place on 
that very account. It was not a liberation from prison, but a 
removal to a more secure custody. It was only when Philip had 
lost all hope of issue, and began to fear lest his wife might be 
succeeded by Mary Stuart, the ally of the French, if he did not 
allow Elizabeth to be regarded as her heiress,—it was only then 
he gave more liberty to that princess, and began to protect her, 
and to obtain from the Queen an indulgent and unsuspicious 
treatment for her. 

Another subject to which many of Michiel’s letters refer at this 

period is the Conference near Calais, in which Cardinal Pole 
played the part of a mediator between the Emperor and the King 
of France, as well as his subsequent efforts to renew the negotia- 
tions, till he was eventually abandoned by both powers, and a 
truce concluded between France and Spain without his privity. 
In looking back on the conference, Michiel has expressed himself 
depreciatingly on the Cardinal’s conduct (whereas Robertson has 
shown a high opinion of him, and thrown all the blame of his 
failure upon the belligerent parties). Michiel writes (January 27, 
1556) that to both parties in the Conference of Calais, but to the 
French especially, it appeared that ‘‘ if His Eminence had exerted 
himself as he could and ought to have done [si fusse riscaldata come 
doveva e poteva], the resolution that is now about to be arrived at 
would without doubt have been arrived at instantly.” In another 
place the Ambassador mentions overtures from Paul IV., by 
which Cardinal Pole appears to have been deceived as to his 
desire to promote peace (see a passage in cipher dated December 
23, 1555). He shows us also in the following passage how the 
same Pope had checked Pole’s endeavours to place himself at the 
head of the administration of his country after Philip’s departure 
from it, and after the death of Gardiner :— 
“T hear that the said Right Reverend Legate has had letters from 
Rome written by order of our Lord [the Pope], in which he is told that his 
Holiness has heard that their Majesties have given him charge to attend 
to the business and government of this kingdom as one of their chief 
councillors. His Holiness will think and consider how far and in what 
kind of affairs the Cardinal might take part. For as he, being Legate, 
represents the person of his Holiness, it does not appear becoming for 
him to take so much concern in matters belonging to the government of 
these princes.” [25th November, 1555.] 





From these intimations M. Friedmann has taken occasion to 
review the whole career of Cardinal Pole, insisting much on the 
maladresse with which he at various times alienated from himself 
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the powerful persons with whom he had to deal (though they were, 
no doubt, too self-willed to be easily managed), and in this way 
leading us to form a much lower opinion than has hitherto pre- 
vailed of his abilities. At the same time, he represents Mary 
as a very ordinary though somewhat obstinate woman, and 
excuses Philip’s long absence from her on the ground of 
political necessity. On the other hand, Michiel seems to us to 
like the Queen of England, and to give very pretty accounts of 
her politeness towards himself, and of the manner in which she 
took leave of her husband, of the emotion she betrayed when she 
did not believe herself to be watched, and her heroic efforts to 
suppress it before the eyes of the public. But perhaps he records 
less respectfully her continual anxious efforts to get Philip home, 
and at one time to send him over a good physician in the utmost 
haste, if it had even been a man so old and infirm that he might 
fairly have been excused from travelling. The despatches also 
place in a strong light the weakness of Mary’s internal administra- 
tion by continual records of riots and conspiracies, of taxes levied 
with much difficulty, and of trouble given by daring piracies in the 
Channel. 

Michiel wrote with great diligence of the investigations that 
followed the Dudley conspiracy, and noticed the treatment of 
Elizabeth and her dependents at the time, but heard nothing 
tending directly to inculpate her. With regard to the termination 
of his despatches in January, 1557, we must remark that he had 
been nominally sent out for two years only, and had often requested 
that his term might not be prolonged much further. He appears, 
like the other ambassadors, to have found his residence at the 
English Court very dull when King Philip was on the Continent. 

After his departure no fresh ambassador was sent to London by 
the Doge, who was content to be represented at Brussels before 
Philip and Mary conjointly, they having iu like manner recalled 
about half their envoys from economical considerations. We take 
leave of Michiel as of a sagacious man, and one who, on some 
occasions, showed a good deal of spirit. His letters are sometimes 
entertaining (e.g., in the accounts of some affrays between English- 
men and Spaniards near the Court, where Philip took good care 
not to appear partial to his own countrymen) ; but his style of 
writing is so hasty and slovenly as often to be obscureor troublesome 
to the reader. It is not Michiel’s despatches, but the report he 
read after his return to the Venetian Senate, which is several times 
quoted by Lingard in the reign of Mary. 





DAVID LLOYD’S LAST WILL* 
THE critical mood is not the one in which the last touching 
chapters of this pleasant novel leave us; two short volumes make 
the perfection of length, and there is not a word that gives the 
impression of having been written to spin it out. We do not mean 
that the novel is perfect; there are plenty of points which we 
could, and perhaps shall, criticize; but it has, nevertheless, 
taken us captive. There are two central characters full of reality, 
and a subordinate one which is a most life-like and original sketch. 
We find, however, that we have hardly begun to praise before we 
must find fault, for Miss Hesba Stretton has actually been and gone 
and given the Christian name of ‘ Barry” (to glorify her heroine's 
Welsh ancestors) to as pleasant and loveable a heroine as we have met 
with for a long time ; and she has matched it with the execrable one 
of “‘ Mark” for her hero, just because, we suppose, he is a Sunday- 
school teacher. Why can we never get rid of the name of Mark, 
either in real life or in fiction, in connection with that estimable 
calling? Is Matthew too vulgar, Luke too ugly, or John too 
common, that the name of the author of the second gospel is 
always selected to mark the Sunday-school teacher? But, seriously, 
it is a misfortune to have to think even of a heroine of fiction that 
one likes as “‘ Barry ;” ‘“‘Cadwaladwr” could scarcely be worse, 
and would have distinguished Miss Stretton for courage; other 
things being equal, it requires a great many more chapters to teacli 
us to love a girl called ‘‘ Barry” than one called * Ellen” or 
** Kate,” and we would respectfully remind intending authors that 
thisisso. Barry, then—though we feel as if we were calling the roll 
in a strong-minded girls’ school—is our chief attraction ; beautiful, 
but only with the beauty of health and youth animated by a 
warm heart and a bright intellect ; clear-headed, but too honest 
easily to detect the duplicity and hypocrisy of others; loving and 
devoted, but capable of sharp and bitter indignation, and not 
altogether blessed with the Christian power of gentle and ready 
forgiveness. She has just virtues and failings enough to make her 
both loveable and natural ; she makes the cheerfulness of her weak- 
minded father’s dismantled home in Manchester, and nearly chases 
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away the spirits of penuriousness and decay from her uncle's 
ruinous and poverty-stricken mansion; and the gloom that hangs 
about an assize-court almost loses its heaviness while she is flitting 
about inspiring each person concerned with zeal or patience. David 
Lloyd, her uncle, is the other central character we spoke of, and 
him we feel as if we had seen and listened to, while he enforced 
his legal rights with the miser’s dogged indifference to the opinion 
of men, or laid his cowardly plans for averting the anger of God ; 
or while he stooped with a Judas’ kiss over his wife and inquired 
after her health and spiritual communion ; or sat at night with his 
two gaunt witnesses pondering his iniquitous will; or groped in 
the snow for the lost half-sovereign, loved more than all those that 
went not astray ; or stumped about the black and stricken South 
Lancashire town in search of a debtor, chuckling, even at such a 
time, over his keenness in using his brother's umbrella and saving 
his own, but troubled with it, lest people, seeing how handsome 
it was, should think him rich and solicit contributions for the 
poor. Incidentally, in this search, the arrangements of the 
relief committees and the aspect and endurance of the poor are 
graphically described. But the Manchester weaver—with his 
blundering intelligence, his selfishness begotten of poverty, and his 
unselfishness begotten of dog-like devotion and faithfulness—seen 
first, poring over his old dictionary, and latterly pining under his 
burden of remorse for the trouble he has brought on his benefactor, 
is the character that excites our warmest sympathy. This picture 
assures us of its author’s ability to observe and describe, with power 
and feeling, the workings of a rude and ignorant, but sensitive and 
affectionate nature. The novel first introduces us to Barry and 
her family, and to Mark, her cousin-in-law-that-would-have-been 
had not Mark’s intended wife (Barry’s cousin) disappeared from the: 
scene ten years before the story commences. We are next taken to: 
the miser’s dilapidated country seat, near Clunbury, where Barry 
—a favourite with her uncle—goes to plead the cause of her father, 
who is thrown out of employment by the cotton famine ; and here: 
we meet the well-known faithful family servant—in this case the 
only one, and called Nanny,—the miser himself, and the pretty, 
refined little old lady, his wife ; her simplicity and gentle patience, 
and her daily experiences of mystical spiritual intercourse are 
nicely told; though when Barry—fired with a holy desire to. 
emulate her—essays to obtain the same results, and fancies that 
she is arriving at the preliminary stage of peaceful calm while she 
is really falling fast asleep, we could almost believe that the author 
is laughing in her sleeve at the whole sect of mystics. Mean- 
while, in Manchester, we meet the poor weaver, at the bedside 
of whose starving, dying wife, Mark is ministering. And here, 
having made the acquaintance of all the principal characters, we 
will decline to follow the story further, in deference to the feelings 
of those who * can’t bear to be told,” and in justice to the author, 
who deserves that the reviewers should not take the words out of 
her mouth, and tell, in their garbled way, what she relates, in a style 
so pleasant to read, and in such simple and unaffected English. 
Good English, however, is not the only English in which Miss 
Stretton can write; she is equally at home in the Lancashire 
dialect ; indeed, we notice one north-country expression,— 
‘“‘ whatever” used for ‘‘ what,”—in the mouths of her educated cha- 
racters ; but she does not succeed quite as well with the provincial 
Shropshire,—for the name of Clunbury and the description of the 
county town betray the picturesque locality chosen for the story. 
There are only two defects in the book which we feel bound to call 
up for judgment, though we must also take exception to the 
working-out of the plot by means of coincidences, when a little 
ingenuity would have rendered such cheap and unskilful machinery 
unnecessary. With regard to the first, we confess ourselves: 
doubtful of our own position, but we think that the love of hoard- 
ing gold is so unusual a failing, and the subject so hackneyed in 
fiction, that we would not have made it the ground-work of a 
novel; though it is possible that, from some actual case within 
her own experience, Miss Stretton has felt it a duty to describe 
the working of the passion and its sad results; but then it is: 
altogether unnatural to represent a healthy-minded, generous, 
impulsive girl like Barry,—enjoying the first delights of owner- 
ship and the power to serve her father and her favourite poor, and! 
with the remembrance of her saint-like Aunt, hurried to the grave 
by want in the midst of riches,—as falling so very quickly under 
the sinister influence of the associations of a miser’s house ; true, she 
takes speedy and effectual means to destroy the germs of this degrad- 
ing pasions, but it is a sin against common-sense to suppose such & 
girl so tempted at all; it would have been enough that the poor 
weaver alone should catch the miser-contagion. Even in his case, 
nature, we think, is a little violated, but the confused workings of 
his mind bring about this state with considerable likelihood, and 
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it is, besides, esseutial to the story that lie should be so affected. 
Our other complaint is, that in order that the finding of the second 
will should be delayed till the first had been acted upon, the fact 
is forgotten that the old servant knew—and in justice to her 
brother-in-law, the weaver, would certainly have stated—that her 
master had constantly told them both of the provision made in his 
will for this brother; this is a remarkable oversight, which will 
worry many a fastidious reader. We will extract the last part of 
an interview between Barry and the judge who is to try her 
cousin; the meeting has been arranged by a mutual friend, but 
Barry is in ignorance as to whom she is speaking to, and pleads 
Mark’s cause with eager eloquence; the passage illustrates the 
heroine’s warm heart and clear head :— 


“*Could you have crushed down your own dearest ones into hopeless 
poverty to carry out the provisions of a secret trust??’..... ‘lam 
sure you would not,’ she continued in an unsteady voice ; ‘if you have a 
daughter like me or Mab, and boys like my brothers, you could not turn 
them back to grinding cares, and troubles that were eating away their 
strength, because an old miser, grown foolish and weak-headed in his 
old age, wished to buy heaven by cheating them of their inheritance. 
Could you not defend Mark to-morrow, and got as light a sentence as 
possible for him? I know he must bear somo penalty ; but they say the 
judge is dreadfully severe, and unless the circumstances are placed well 
before him, he may sentence my poor Mark to penal servitude. Oh, 
sir! could yon not do something for him ?'—* Who tells you the judge 
in very severe?’ inquired Mr. Sargent.—‘ Everybody says so,’ murmured 
Barry, Wiping away some tears which sho could not restrain. ‘I don't 
think Mark ought to be punished at all, but I suppose he will be.’—‘ Ie 
will moet with compensation sooner or later,’ answered the gentleman.— 
‘[ don't know how he can,’ replied Barry; ‘if he should only have a 
short imprisonment we might try to nuke it up to him in some way 
when itis over. Ho should be our dearest, closest friend. But if tho 
judge is severe we could not compensate him in any way.’—‘I think you 
must undertake to do the best you can for him,’ said Mrs. Crichton to 
Mr. Sargent.—‘ What I want you to do,’ interposed Barry, eagerly, ‘is 
first to get the judge to counsel Mark to plead not guilty. If the judge 
himself did so, Mark has promised me to give in. He says no one could 
believe that he spoke the truth about the will and the secret trust if be 
stood there with a lie on his lips; and you know we have nothing but 
his word that the will was made in his favour only. If we could only 
make the judge believe that! That would be an extenuating cireum- 
stance, I suppose.’—*‘ Do you believe it?’ asked Mr. Sargent.—‘ Believe 
it,, echoed Barry, in a strong, sweet tone of confidence; *I know that 
what Mark says is true. Iam as sure of it as I am that you are Mr. 
Sargent. You will plead well for Mark to-morrow before the judge. 
Have I not done him good by coming to you myself, and telling you all 
I know ?’—‘ You have done him good, my dear,’ he answered, with an 
unmistakable smile now, * but you must not expect him to escape alto- 
gether. He has put himself within reach of the law, and the law will 
have satisfaction. But we will do our best to cut the claws of the savage 
old judge, and get him off with a year, or nino months or so, of simple 
imprisonment.’-—‘I will not hinder you any longer,’ said Barry, trem- 
bling nervously again.—‘ You do not want to know who our mutual 
friend is?’ said Mr. Sargent.—‘I should like to know,’ she answered 
softly, ‘ but I did not like to ask you.’—‘ Mrs. Crichton will let you know 
by and by,’ he said; * but go home now, and to sleep, like a good girl; 
and don’t fret about this felon of a Mark.Fletcher.’ ” 
Miss Stretton is surely amongst the novelists who have taken 
the hint, given by a late reviewer, that a lawyer should be con- 
sulted when a tale turns upon legal questions; and we almost 
wish she were not, for we are sure that she would have let off her 
hero without the inexorable term of imprisonment, so unnecessary, 
in this case, for the satisfaction of poetical justice. Amongst the 
subordinate characters, Mrs. Crichton is an admirable sketch of the 
rich, patronizing, warm-hearted Manchester lady, full of common- 
sense and not ashamed of her humble descent; her first call on 
Barry and her sister, after her son becomes engaged to the latter, 
is admirably told, and we should like to extract it, if, without 


mutilating it, we had room to do so. As it is, we will conclude our | 


notice here, for it is scarcely our place to enter on the large moral 
question raised in the book as to the right or wrong of destroying 
David Lloyd’s last will. It would make an admirable subject 
for a debating society, but to discuss it fairly in these columns 
would be first to reprint the novel; moreover, the authoress 


seems scarcely to have determined the question in her own mind, | 


and we have therefore no position to attack. Of the illegality of the 
act there is, of course, no doubt; but infraction of law is not 


necessarily a breach of morals. 


NURSERY SONGS AND FAIRY LEGENDS, 

Miss Ciank bas given us a volume of very bright and new, and 
yetin their main incidents, evidently true fairy tales, which deserves 
to be added to the great accredited literature in that kind in which 
all Europe believes. We feel fully persuaded that an cecumenical 
council of children would be ready to assert that Miss Clark, if 
declaring any fairy tale true er cathedrd and with the intention of 

* The Lost Legends of the Nursery Songs. Vyy Mary Senior Clark. Mlustrated from 
the Author's Designs. London: Bell and Daldy. 
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| requiring the assent of children in general to its incidents, is in 
reality infallible, and that, too, though she might give her judgment 
“apart” frou the council in question, and without previous consulta- 
tion with it. Miss Clark’s mind is so thoroughly satarated with what 
| we may fairly call the /aws of fairy action, and she is so far from 
endorsing * the errors of human science ” on this subject, that one 
| feels under the guidance of an unerring teacher in all she tells us of 
the wonders effected by the feather from the breast of the phoenix, 
| or that from the enchanted robin’s tail, or the marvels produced by 
thelittle white cake which the fairies baked, or by the quartz hammer 
| of the king of the mines. ‘The ice palace, in whose great hall the 
mighty Arctic bear sits and meditates with the twenty-seven 
smaller bears, while thirty little white foxes act as aides-de-caimps 
to his highness, is an clevating and, indeed, probably quite 
inevitable extension of the true fairy system of marvel to the 
Arctic regions. Moreover, the solemn ritual by which the bears 
confer on the picce of ice sent to the pheonix the quality of not 
melting in any heat however fiery, shows very strikingly that the 
High Church have something in common with the world of fairy 
lore. Forming in a ring round the bit of ice in question, and 
holding up their fore-paws in the air, the twenty-seven bears 
chanted in deep gruff voices, and as slowly as if there had been a 
full-stop after cach word,— 
“Melt . not . slice 
Of . Arctic . ice.’ 


’ 


Aud this they repeated thrice, rhyming their action, as it were, to 
their words, and then the piece of ice had apparently attained so 
low a temperature, had parted with such a vast amount of heat both 
ostensible and latent, that not all the suns of the most fiery tropical 
deserts could restore enough to melt it. Such scenes and events 
carry their own evidence with them, and Miss Clark is the infalli- 
ble mouth-piece of an evidently sound tradition, when she tells us 
of these things. We have no doubt that the quod semper, quod 
ubique, quod ab omnibus would apply to the belief in these tales, 
quite as well as to the belief in many ecclesiastical traditions. 
Yet every reasynable being will qualify the maxim by certain 
considerations,—and will not require the true faith to have been 
held always, everywhere, and hy all, in cases where the education of 
the believer had not been so far completed as to take in the whole 
circle of his subject. All we can fairly ask is whether all he had 
previously learnt would prepare him to receive or reject the new 
lesson? Every one will agree with us that the deepest students of 
fairy tales will be those who will catch most eagerly at, and accept 
most willingly, the new buik of tradition collected by Miss Senior 
| Clark. If we entertain any doubt at all as to the general truth of 
| these legends, it is only in this, —that the difficulties of the various un- 
| fortunate bat noble-hearted princes and princesses, aided by fairies, 
are somewhat foo soon overcome. We can hardly doubt, for instance, 
that when in the cave of the * Dragon of the Dark Mist” Alred 
| got separated from his brother and the shining Phoenix's feather, 
contrary to the Pheouix’s express injunction, the Dragon of the 
Mist must have obtained some great advantage over him which 
could only have been retrieved by a terrible succession of new 
labours on the part of Osmund. We are couvinced that a portion 
of the true legend has here fallen out of the chronicle. Dragons 
of this deadly kind dow? yet * bewildered” and make mistakes 
like ordinary human adventurers. It is not in their nature to 
| do so. They always do their deadliest. We feel persuaded that 
further research would disclose a cycle of new adventures undertaken 
to retrieve Alred’s mistake, and only after much danger succeed- 








| ing in doing so. 

But our chief criticism on Miss Clark's book does not concern 
the attested /iet,—nor what we may fairly call the dogma, the 
implied fairy creed of the book,—but only the critical form, and 
especially the connection between the various snatches of song 
woven into the narrative and the events themselves. Now, here we 
are forced to avow that there seems to us to have been a consider- 
able want of critical care, and even a good deal of rashness, in con- 
| necting together what we believe to be often quite heterogeneous 
| fragments of tradition and song. The truth is, that before Miss 
| Clark undertook to thread together the important body of fairy 
lore she has saved for us, and the various nursery lyrics which 
seemel to have the closest connection with them, she ought to 
| have separately edited the latter in all their various recensions, 
carefully connecting those which seem to be in any sense related 
!to each other or continuous,—a task in which she might haye 
been helped by the publication which we have placed with hers 
below, though we cannot call that, whatever its merits, in any 
way a critical compilation. ‘To give an example of what we 


| mean,—the very first of these legends,—and a very brilliant and 
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impressive one it is,—is supposed by Miss Clark to be the sub- 
stantial foundation of the following nursery lyric: — 
“T have a little sister and her name is Bo-Peep, 
She wades through the waters, deep, deep, deep ; 
She climbs through the heavens, high, high, high ; 
Poor little sister! she has but one eye.” 
Now, who would have thought of hastily connecting this frag- 
ment of song with any particular Jegend, without first collecting 
a// that remains to us of the cycle of popular tradition connected 
with this remarkable name of Bo-Peep? ‘The first task of a true 
critic would have been to compare the testimony of this snatch 
of probably symbolic poetry with the other still more popular 
tradition about Bo-Peep :— 
“ Little Bo-Peep has lost her sheep, 
And cannot tell where to tind ’em ; 
Leave them alone, and they'll come home, 
And bring their tails behind ‘em. 
* Little Bo-Peep foll fast asleep, 
And dreamt she heard ’em bleating; 
When she awoke she found it a joke, 
lor still they all were fleeting. 
“Then up she took her little crook, 
Determined for to find them : 
She found them, indeed, but it made her heart bleed, 
For they'd left their tails behind them. 


‘Tt happened one day, as Bo-Peep did stray, 
Into a meadow hard by, 
There she espied tie tails side by sido, 
All hung on a tree to dry.” 
Now, if Miss Clark had proceeded with anything like scientific 
method in her attemrt to identify the beautiful legend she has 
given us with the story of the ‘ Little Sister whose name was 
Bo-Peep,” she surely would have asked herself if the same heroine 
is not commemorated in both these popular songs,—if so, which 
of them must be assigned to the earlier period in the life of Bo-Peep, 
—whether the unfortunate defect of vision referred to in the one 
song is ignored or more or less implied in the second, whether it 
was the loss of the sheep which induced her to go through “ the 
waters deep, deep, deep,” and ‘through the heavens high, high, 
high,” or, as Miss Clark has too hastily assumed—through her 
wish to connect Bo-Peep’s name with a particular narrative—that 
it was in search of her brother that she performed this great 
pilgrimage. ‘There is the more reason for regretting this precipi- 
tancy, that the moment we come to compare the longer with the 
shorter stanzas about Bo-Peep, any critical reader will at once be 
struck with the close analogy between the adventures of Little 
Bo-Peep and of Little Boy-Blue, with whose name Miss Clark has 
connected a totally different cycle of tradition :— 
“ Little Boy-Blue, come blow me your horn, 
The sheep's in the meadow, the cow's in the corn ; 
Where is the little boy tending the sheep ? 
Under the hay-cock fast asleep.” 
Does not this at once suggest a clue to the authorship of the first 
fragment? Little Boy-Blue and Little Bo-Peep are both, it seems, 
careless shepherds ; both lose their sheep, both succumb to a (no 
doubt bereditarily) lethargic temperament, but with this differ- 
ence,—that Little Bo-Peep loses her sheep jirst, and (deliberately 
allowing herself to be tranquillized by the sluggish spirit of laissez- 
Jaire in the form of a suggestion that if she /eaves ’em alone they'll 
all come home, bringing their tails behind them) goes to sleep, to 
have her dreams haunted by the bleating of the neglected animals, 
while all we know of Little Boy-Blue is that he lost his sheep in 
consequence of falling asleep. ‘This agrees, by the way, tolerably 
well with the hypothesis that Little Bo-Peep had only one eye at 
the time of her loss of the sheep, for it is obviously more likely 
that a little girl suffering from so great a defect of vision should have 
lost her sheep with her single eye open than that one with two eyes 
should have done so,—and it may give us some glimpse, too, of the 
reason for the very culpable spirit of /a/ssvz-fiire which took posses- 
sion of her after her loss ;—probably she was desperate, reasoning 
that if she had lost her sheep in spite of her eye, her eye would do 
little to help her to find the traces of them again. Like many people 
of defective outward vision, her inner mind is painfully active, and 
the lost sheep bleat in her very dreams. We can scarcely doubt 
that Little Boy-Blue was the real author of the verse in which he 
compassionated his poor little sister, Bo-Peep, for having but one 
eye, and for having so far to go after her lost sheep with only 
that one eye to guide her. For his own negiigence was more 
easily retrieved. ‘The position of his stray flock is specified in the 
very song which rehearses it, ‘* ‘The sheep was in the meadow, the 
cow in the corn,” and whatever damage they had done, he had 
evidently no protracted search after them; but Little Bo-Peep 
only found her sheep after a protracted search, and even then 
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found them mutilated. It is curious that Miss Clark has, uncon. 
sciqusly, no doubt, been so far influenced by these closely connected 
fragments of poetry, that she has actually given Little Boy Blue a 
sister, with whose fate his is closely linked, but instead of per. 
ceiving that this sister could in all probability be no other than 
Bo-Peep, she has invented a name for her quite unknown to tradi- 
tion. She has also managed to soften away the negligence of Little 
Boy-Blue, and certainly ignored that of Little Bo-Peep. 

Whether Miss Clark is or is not warranted in her assumption 
of Little Bo-Peep into the celestial spaces, and identification 
of her with a twinkling star, is quite another question. We are 
aware that a deep symbolic meaning is supposed to underlie 
her history, and that the sheep whom she is to ‘ leave alone 
till they all come home, bringing their tails behind them,” are 
supposed by many to be cometary bodies of a very eccentric 
orbit, which (like more than one of the comets, was not 
Encke’s one?) have failed to appear at the appointed times, 
and even when they did appear, appeared with mutilated tails, 
owing to the various distracting forces to which they had been 
subjected in their erratic course. ‘That there are difficulties in 
the way of this highly parabolic interpretation of Little Bo- 
Peep’s history,—not the least being the identification of Little 
Bo-Peep herself with the sun of our system which would seem to 
be necessary,—we are well aware, and we cannot here enter on a 
question so recondite. But we must protest against the inade- 
quate way in which Miss Clark has applied herself to the 
comparison and interpretation of these important literary frag- 
ments. 

To take another instance of the same error, Miss Clark has 
hastily connected two very different legends with the respective 
fragments :— 

“Bye, baby bunting, 
Daddy's gono a hunting, 
To get a littlo rabbit-skin, 
To wrap the baby bunting in ;"t 
and,— 
‘Hush a bye, baby, 
On the tree-top ; 
When the wind blows, 
The eradlo will rock : 
When the bough breaks 
The cradle will fall, 
And down will como baby, cradle, and all.” 
Now, acritical eye would, we think, have perceived the high pro- 
bability of a connection in the origin of these two fragments. The 
parents of a baby that was to be wrapped in a rabbit-skin were 
probably leading a somewhat gipsy and open air-life. What more 
natural than that the same baby which was swung in a ham- 
mock to a forest tree should have been wrapped in the rabbit- 
skin? Moreover, there is a third fragment pointing in the same 
direction :— 
“Hush a bye, baby, thy eradle is green ; 
Father's a nobleman, mother’s a queen ; 
And Betty's a lady and wears a gold ring ; 
And Johnny's a drummer and druws for the king.” 
No doubt this is a somewhat bare and enigmatic enumeration of 
an unknown dramatis persone ; but all these three fragments seem 
connected (1) philologically, in that they connect the remarkable 
enclitic *‘ bye” with the Jullaby addressed to the baby ; (2) his- 
torically, in that each of the three seems to imply a life of ex- 
posure in the open air, the last of them implying the exposure 
of persons accustomed to the luxury of a Court life, in short, 
exiles of rank, which would explain much in the former fragments. 
But all this Miss Clark ignores. 
Still worse, she neglects to connect the remarkable fragment 
which she makes the subject of a legend, 
*“ Diddledy diddledy Dumpty, 
The cat ran up a plum tree ; 
Half-a-crown to fetch her down, 
Diddledy, diddledy, Dumpty,” 
with one far more widely known of the same cycle, and certainly 
connected with the same family name :— 
“TIumpty Dumpty sat on a wall, 
I{umpty Dumpty bad a great fall 
And all the king's horses and all the king's men 
Could not set Humpty Dumpty up again.” 






‘This seems to us, we confess, great critical negligence. 
While recognizing therefore to the full Miss Clark's merits as a 
recorder of most interesting and important fairy narratives hither- 


t Miss Clark should know that this, the shorfer form, is evidently also the authentic 
form of this verse, though, like the Ignatian Epistles, it has been lengthened out by 
apocryphal writers to the longerform she uses. [t is almost superfluous to point out 
that the object of daddy in going + hunting was obviously to course a hare or rabbit, 
and so obtain the skin he wanted for his child. There is clear redundancy ot 
purpose in sending daddy a hunting, and a/so sending “brother” to by a skin to 
wrap the baby bunting in, 
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to little known in England, we cannot pretend to be satisfied with 
her treatment of the fragments of verse which she has connected 
with these tales, —for her treatment is quite uncritical. The book 
itself, however, has so much other merit and is so well calculated 
to deepen the faith in fairy-land, that we give it, in the name of 
all true believers, a hearty welcome. 


TILE LADIES IN PARLIAMENT.* 

To our mind, the least significant part in this collection of Mr. 
Trevelyau’s fugitive pieces is that which gives its title to the 
whole. Perhaps it was chosen to be thus put forward as being 
more generally intelligible and more likely to excite curiosity than 
‘Horace at Athens” or the “Cambridge Dionysia.” But most of the 
real flavour in this volume, as in a sandwich, is to be found in the 
middle region, which is occupied by those “ Cambridge squibs 
published for the most part eleven years ago,” and now re-edited 
with a sort of apology. ‘The success they have already commanded 
amply justifies the experiment of presenting them to a more 
extended audience, and thus testing their vitality independent of 
the medium in which they were produce 1. 

To uninitiated readers they will probably cause a certain amount 
of perplexity, and often of a kind not to be remedied by annota- 
tions. As much information has been now supplied in occasional 
foot-notes as was reasonably practicable; but there are no means 
of fully explaining the general tone and local colouring, except the 
unwritten Commentary furnished by actual acquaintance with the 
scenes and characters of the drama. ‘This is, however, no special 
fault of Mr. Trevelyan’s, but a drawback inherent in the nature of 
his work. 


burlesque. 
in the words of the introduction :— 

“Tt lays claim to perfect historical accuracy; as it faithfally records | 
the known occurrences in the life of Horace; his residence at Athens as | 
astudent; his enlistment in the Republican Army; his behaviour at | 
Philippi; his pardon at the instance of Macenas ; and his appointment | 
toa post in the Roman Treasury. That it is accepted by undergraduates 
as a fair representation of undergraduate life and thought is testified by 
tho local demand having brought it through three editions.” 

The hero of the piece is Ilorace, introduced as ** the famous fresh- 
man from Venusia ;? and history being silent as to the men of his 
standing at Athens, Mr. ‘Trevelyan supplies him with companions 
by resorting to Cains and Balbus, those mysterious personages 
belonging to no known time or place in particalar, who are indis- 
solubly associated with the rudiments of Latin in the minds of 
most Muglish boys as the subjects of sentences without number in 
Ilenry’s First Latin Book. In the opening scene it falls to Caius 
to make Horace and Balbus acquainted. Ilis performance of this 
office may be taken as a fair specimen of the dialogue. Horace’s 
merits are thus described :— 
“Don't you know him? 
The same that got the Chancellor's Prize Poem ; 
Who wears six rings, and curly as a maid is ; 
Who's always humming songs about tho ladies ; 
Who never comes inside the gates till four; 
Who painted green the Senior Tutor’s door.” 
For Balbus,— 
** As to his antecedents, you must look 
In the first page of Henry's Latin Book.” 
Horace’s usual felicity does not desert him in welcoming his aew 
friend :— 
“Can this bo Balbus, household word to all, 
Whose earliest exploit was to build a wall? 
Who, with a frankness that I'm sure must charm ye, 
Declared it was all over with the army. 
* Can this be he who feasted, as ‘twas said, 
Tho town at fifty sesterces a head ? 
Sut, while the thankless mob his bounty quaffed, 
Historians add—that there were some who laughed.” 
When we come to that part of the play which is concerned with 
the campaign of Philippi, we are not pleasantly surprised by find- 
ing that, besides the additions and annotations mentioned on the 
title-page, there has been a good deal of excision. Several of the 
most amusing passages have utterly disappeared. ‘The explanation 


is partly given by the last verse, as it now stands, in ILorace’s song | 


before the battle :— 


“Though this should be a Federal firm, 
And that a hot Secesh, 
We'd fondly still recall the term 
When you and I were fresh.” 


* The Ladies in Par'iament, and other Pieces, Ty GO, Trevelyan, London Betl 
fr) 


and Daldy. 1 


To a Cambridge reader, at any rate, ** Horace at the | 
University of Athens” is a singularly good specimen of modern | 
The frame on which it is constructed is best described 


These scenes as originally published were full of allusions, by no 
means from the author's present point of view, to the first cam- 
paign of the American civil war. And this gave occasion for some of 
the most pungent and effective hits in the piece, which are now 
almost without exception ruthlessly suppressed. We respect and 
sympathize with the feeling that has led Mr. Trevelyan to take 
this course, but there was hardly such malice in these passages 
as to justify a sentence of wholesale abolition. ‘The sentence has 
gone forth, however, and the result of its execution has been to 
inake that which is left seem very bare and inconsequent. And 
we altogether fail to see any good reason why certain speeches of 
Brutus and Cassius, parodied from Jilins Corsar, have incurred 
the same fate. Either it must be because they are not considered 
worth retaining on their merits, or because Shakespeare is in the 
author's second thoughts considered altogether sacred from parody ; 
neither of which grounds we are at all prepared to admit. Besides 
the material alterations in this part, we uote in almost every page 
traces of a revision which has been now and then over-fastidious. 
, The piece was composed and published, and attained success, no 
it is too late now, even if it 


' 


otherwise than as bold burlesque ; 
were desirable, to soften its careless mood into such refined banter 
as may be presumed to accord better with the taste of London 
| Society. Ilappily, the episode of Quintus Russellus Maximus at 
the battle of Philippi is left substantially undisturbed, ‘That 
| person of the drama, as the troops of Brutus rush in confusedly 
after their defeat, makes his first and only appearance to rebuke 
them in this wise :— 
“What means this most discreditable bustle ? 
I am the correspondent, Quintus Russell. 
Deseribe the enemy, that I may draw him. 
“ So/.—We can't describe him, for we never saw him. 
* Jus. —You never saw the foe! This is indeed 
A most confused, unsoldierlike stampede ; 
1 never met with such a shameful scence, 
As daily correspondent though I've been 
(At least, I doubt if you will find a dailyer) 
In every fight from Munda to Pharsalia.” 
But why does the spokesman of the routed forces no longer address 
; the correspondent as he did in the days when /lorace walked 
abroad in the freedom of a paper cover, untrammelled with bind- 
‘There was something Aristophanic in the 





ing and gilt edges ? 
ring of his mock-tragic announcement :— 





| “ Stranger, I ealenlate we're whipped, that’s flat, 
Into the compass of a small cocked-hat.” 
| . . . . 
| Perhaps we do wrong in quoting a couplet which has been deliber- 
‘ately banished by the author ; but we cannot refrain from giving 

readers who have not the original recension in their hands some 
ie Pap é 

evidence of the injustice he has now done to himself. 
| The “Cambridge Dionysia” is of a much more esoteric nature than 
| JLorace at Athens,” having been produced with the single definite 
l object of attacking a certain University magazine called the Lion. 

It is closely modelled on the Wasps of Aristophanes, and aims 
at reproducing, as far as may be in the nineteenth century, the 
| reckless invective of the old comedy. And we find it, in fact, 
much more like Aristophanes than any of the serious attempts at 
rendering his actual text in English, except always the marvellously 
‘good translation of a few plays by Frere. So excellent is that 
jachievement of combined wit and scholarship, that we must 
pause, though somewhat irrelevantly, to bear witness of our 

unbounded admiration for it. Mr. Trevelyan’s verse has 
| often & movement and impetus not unlike Frere’s; but it is 
|no disparagement to him to say that he has not the richness 
lof fancy and the exquisite wit which give such a charm to all 
' . 
| Frere’s productions, and are best known to the world through the 
| Awti-Jacobin. The following execration from the ‘ Cambridge 
| Dionysia” represents, however, very faithfully in its general 
| manner the high-flown burlesque of Attic comedy :— 
“(Q may the curses of the Gods light on you! 

And may you wallow in the lowest Hades, 

Along with all the men who've struck their Tutor, 

Or laid against the boat-club of their college, 

Or caught a crab just opposite the Plough ; 

In ‘that sad place of punishment and woe 

Where lectures last from early dawn till noon. 

And where tho gate-fines rival those at Christ's, 

And there's a change of Proctors every week ! 

Then you'll repent of having used me thus.” 


Taken simply as an imitation of Aristophanes, this deserves con- 
siderable applause. But whether an ephemeral satire whose 
object is by this time almost forgotten at Cambridge, and was 
never known elsewhere, is likely to be otherwise generally appre- 
ciated, and whether readers are likely to take the trouble to 
master the allusions in detail, are questions on which we suspend 
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our judgment till they shall be practically decided by the fortune 


of this volume. 

We cannot make much of the Ladies in It is 
explained to be “ a fragment after the manner of an old Athenian 
comedy,” and its style is very similar to that of the pieces already 
noticed ; but its theme is more ambitious, and it touches on matters 
of more varied and wider interest. But we are compelled, partly 
for that very reason, to pronounce it a failure. Athenian comedy 
has here fared little better than the modern French drama usually 
does when transplanted to the British stage. Aristophanes is put 
into a frock-coat and kid gloves, and becomes very decent, very 
polite, and decidedly dull. ‘The task was in fact an impossible 
one. Not only is London socicty too large, as Mr. ‘Trevelyan 
himself rengarks, for that minuteness of allusion which was possible 
in Athens, but our present manners will not tolerate anything 
approaching to the unbridled force of the old comedy ; and it 
would require a very rare fineness and precision of touch to com- 
pensate for the absence of the stronger effects. Accordingly this 
fragment, though not without brilliant lines, i the whole 
painfully disjointed and purposeless. ‘The writer is cramped and 
ill at case, whether he attempts light raillery or serious invective, 
and breaks off at last, not because any end has been reached, but 
because his part is too hopelessly diflicult to sustain any longer. 

The remaining contents of the book are **The Dawk Bunga- 
low,” and “A Holiday Among some Old Friends.” The former 
is a dramatic sketch combining, in rapid succession, sundry 
ludicrous incidents of Anglo-Indian life. We are not competent to 
judge of its correctness in respect either of the manners depicted, 
or of the Hindustani phrases which are introduced to an exteut 
hardly fair to the British public. As a light drawing-room 
burlesque it is amusing enough. Mr. 'Trevelyan’s impression as to 
the character of native converts seems to be as unfavourable as 
that of most other observers. ‘* Yes, Sahib,” says Abdool, a 
Madras servant, ‘‘[ Christian boy. Plenty poojah do Sunday 
time. Never no work do, Plenty wrong that.” And afterwards 
in an aside, ** I got no caste. I plenty good Christian. Drink 
Do no work Sunday. Them my Thirty-Nine 


Parliament. 


8s on 


plenty rum. 
Article-icle-icles.” 

The ** Old Friends” among whom we are invited to take a 
holiday turn out to be the Athenians. Mr. ‘Trevelyan revisits them 
in spirit with the enthusiasm of real friendship. In a pointed and 
vigorous discourse he tells us of their city, their ways and habits, 
the incidents of their domestic and military life; and by force of his 
own interest in the subject, and by a judicious use of illustrations 
taken from analogies of familiar things and places, as well as some 
graphic passages from the Attic writers, he has given within a 
moderate compass a very true and lively picture of Gireck manners 
in the time of the Peloponnesian war, It will be seen that the 
composilions bound together in this volume are rather hetero- 
geneous, and that our estimate of their merits is by no means 
uniform ; for the present we accept them, whatever rank they may 


ultimately take, as an agreeable contribution to the light literature | 


of the present season. 


PIONEERING IN THE PAMPAS.,« 
Mr. Srymour tells us that he is well aware the only apology 
that is worth anything for the publication of a book must be found 
in its contents, and judged by this test, we think he is more than 
justified. Ilis little volume is not only full of information, but 
contains just the facts people, interested in the subject at all, want 
to know. 

As competition becomes daily fiercer, and the struggle for life 
more difficult, the question once so easy of solution becomes 
terribly imperative and hard to answer; where are the younger 
men of the upper middle-class to find room? ‘They are too often 
the true poor, men with capacity, education, energy, but with no 
niche into which to fit, who find all paths at home crowded up. 
Vague reports come up from time to time of a land not yet 
replenished or subdued, of a land somewhere in the far south of 
another hemisphere, where land may be had for the asking, and 
beef is twopence a pound ; but what the life ‘ out there ” actually 
is ; 
without the usual quantity of spade and ploughshare ; whether the 
beef when bought is eatable, and what the chance of cooking it; 
if any of the amenities of civilization can be imported into the 


wilderness, or if savagery be a condition of success; these and | 
many like questions but too generally meet only vague answers. | 


This little book supplies the deficiency, and whereas one sees only 


r Seymour, London: Longnvruis, 
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whether the land when had will yield fruits of increase with or | 


| forests of thistle, another only groves of peach trees, the writer 
}here gives simply, and with evident truthfulness, the record 
of his four years’ experience of life in the La Plata Camps; the 
term ‘camp ” signifying country, ‘out in the camp ” answering a 
good deal to the Australian expression ‘‘ out in the bush.” He 
started in January, 1865, to join a friend who had preceded him 
in the Argentine Republic, and fulfils his purpose of giving ‘+a slight 
sketch of the difficulties, disappointments, and successes of a settler’s 
life.” Lis first view of Rio de Janeiro seems to have given him an 
impression of the beauty of the country which a nearer acquaintance 
did not diminish. ‘* The Italians,” he writes, ‘‘ say, ‘ Vedi Napoli, e 
poi mori,’ but the inventor of that proverb had certainly not seen 
monotonous voyage, travellers are 


| 


Rio.” Doubtless, after a long, 
likely to look on tropical scenery with feelings of exaggerated 
delight ; yet the bay, sixty miles round, with its blue waters, and 
‘magnificent background of mountains, lit up with every imagin- 
able tint of purple and gold, while all around grew the most 
luxuriant vegetation in the world; orange trees, bananas, palms, and 
tree ferns, the ground carpeted with flowers of every colour, some of 
them extremely sweet, the air full of humming-birds and butterflies 
of brilliant colours,” must have made a scene very diflicult to con- 
ceive or describe; but our traveller hastened onto Buenos Ayres, from 
whence he had to proceed up country to mect his friend, and at 
this point he calls attention to the different descriptions of the 
country through which he had to pass south of Buenos Ayres 
which are likely to be given by the traveller out for a few months’? 
pleasure, hospitably entertained by well-established and prosper- 
ous estancieros delighted to give him his fill of amusement, and 
by the settler avout to choose his locality, with every possible dis- 
advantage to contend against, want of protection from the 
Indians, want of timber, want of fuel, want of servants, and 
last of all, the great want which originally led him to fix his 
residence in a foreign country, want of money. But it is just 
the new settler’s opinion that is wanted,—description from men 
who are climbing the hill, with many a tumble, not from those 
to whom difficulties are already minifiel as seen through the 
glasses of success. Mr. Seymour and his friend were literally 
pioneers ; owing probably to the cheapness of the land and other 
considerations, they were tempted to pitch their tents a little beyond 
the limits of civilization. ‘The steamers between Buenos Ayres 
and Rosario seem fairly good, as the entire voyage of 259 miles was 
performed in 2£ hours. Rosario itself is a flourishing town, with 
some sixty thousand inhabitants, and as its port is an extremely 
good one, it seems likely to attain greater importance. It is about, 
Mr. Seymour tells us, to be lighted with gas, and has a railway to 
Cordoba, already open as far as Villanueva, and shortly to be 
finished ; but land here was too expensive for our travellers, and 
they pressed on to Frayle Muerto, in the province of Cordoba, one 
of the largest provinces in the Republic, and the southern part of 
which forms part of the frontier of the Republic. Mr. Seymour 
geographical disquisition by 








| tpologizes for the minuteness of his 
}observing that it is rendered necessary by his finding on his 
return to England that South American geography is not very 
{clearly understood by those who have no special interest in the 
| subject. Ie says various intelligent people with whom he conversed 
evidently considered him as residing in the Southern States, and 
constantly inquired how the civil war affected him. They were 
really stationed in the south-east of Cordoba, about twenty leagues 
from the frontier supposed to divide the Republic from the Indian 
It is to incursions from these Indians that the settler 
Like the rest of his country- 


territory. 
finds his most terrible liability. 
men, Mr. Seymour and his fellow-settlers were disposed at first 
to hold these men very cheap; the dread of natives is not 
indigenous in the English mind, but they soon found, when 
their carefully accumulated flocks and herds were driven off 
without a moment's warning, or some prosperous estancia was 
burnt to the ground and the fruits of the labour of years 
destroyed in an hour, with what a formidable foe they had 
But the hour of the Iudians’ doom had struck when the 





| to deal. 
first Anglo-Saxon settler pitched his tent: they disappear before 
| the Saxon race like prairie-grass beneath the ploughshare. Driven 
| further and further back, the towns are even now comparatively 
safe; aud Mr. Seymour says, as the country round Fray le Muerto 
' becomes more inhabited, it will probably be equally free from these 
invaders. Tle hopes much from the Government of the present 
President, Senor Sarmiento, who is, it appears, a wise and en- 


+ 


lightened man; and it 
management of Government that the depredations of the Indians 


has only been owing to the wretched 


| have not long ago been stopped and the settlers secured from their 
| attacks,—at least, so thinks our author ; and it would be a curious 


Suter 
j study could we analyze the exact relation in which the Indian and 
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the Anglo-Saxon ever stand to one another. We speak much of 
Spanish cruelty; but Indians remained to tell the tale of Spanish 
conquest. They simply melt away before English colonization. 
Mr. Seymour, apparently one of the kindliest of men, can pause in 
his narrative to regret the fate of a kitten, but,—the Indians are 
not kittens, one perceives, but foxes. Our settlers purchased four 
square leagues of land, with a beautiful soil and six miles of river 
frontage, on the banks of the Saladillo, for sixpence an acre. 
Of course, their first idea was to become sheep farmers, but the 
fall in the price of wool conseyuent on the cessation of civil war in 
the United States, and the renewal of the transmission of cotton to 
England, made them speedily turn their attention to agriculture. 
And Mr. Seymour says at the time they first did this, the price of 
wheat in the River Plate was quite as high as in England, but 
that it requires no artificial stimulus to make corn-growing one of 
the most paying speculations in the country. From the abund- 
ance of rich pasture, and constant supply of water on their 
estate, they would have found, and still hope to find, cattle- 
breeding a richly profitable concern; but hitherto fear of the 
Indians, who in a night might drive off the largest herds, has 
prevented their engaging very largely in what would undoubtedly 
prove a source of wealth. There seems little doubt that, once 
given security from the Indians, there is no degree of wealth, 
comfort, or civilization which may not be combined in the home- 
steads of industrious settlers. Our author visited estancias some 
eighteen leagues south of Buenos Ayres, which, he says, were as 
safe from the Indians as a villa at Richmond, and where the 
house was large and comfortable, built round a half-square, the 
inside surrounded by a verandah, over which beautiful creepers 
hung in the greatest profusion ; there was a delightful garden, and 
the whole place surrounded by trees of every description ; 
and where the party assembled in the house spent their 
time, as in any country house in England, between riding, 
croquet, and dancing. ‘This, however, for those who had 
climbed the ladder ; very different was the life of our friends at 
Monte Molino in those early years, when to cook, make bricks, 
hedge, ditch, and fence were the incessant labours of the day. 
Before, however, Mr. Seymour returned for what appears to be 
but a temporary visit to England, they had built their house and 
established in it many of the usages of civilized life, dining at sun- 
set, and spending their evenings mostly, after the labours of the 
day, in reading the books supplied from time to time from home. 
About a thousand peach-trees had been planted near the house, 
and the beauty of a grove of peaches when in blossom may be 
readily imagined; round their newly ploughed land they have 
planted hedges of a kind of acacia called “ sino-sino;” it has a 
thick foliage, and bunches of yellow blossoms, grows rapidly, and 
has, Mr. Seymour says, thorns of a most formidable description, so 
that in a few years it forms a hedge impervious to any animal 
with which he is acquainted. ‘Their agricultural pursuits could 
not be carried on without more efficient aid than could be obtained 
from the natives, and they sent home to Warwickshire for more 
men. A gardener and a cook had previously arrived, and the letter 
of one of these men to his friends at home is so characteristic, we 
cannot refrain from giving it in full :— 

“* This is a fine country for living; plenty of beef and mutton, and 
fowls, ducks, and turkeys; beef and mutton from one penny to two 
pence per pound. I often think of the poor people in England when I 
see the meat being kicked about the streets, or a great dog dragging a 
piece of beef or mutton about enough to dine twenty people.’ ‘ This is a 
very nice place, about 25,000 acres of most beautiful soil, very level 
ground, and six miles of river frontage. The river, I must tell you, is 
quite covered over with birds,—swans, geese, ducks, and other beautiful 
birds too numerous to mention. Thousands and thousands of each sort ; 
when you frighten them up they make such a noise you can scarcely 
hear one another speak, and out in the camp there are hundreds of wild 
deer.’ ‘The soil is beautiful ; I can dig as much before breakfast here as 
in a whole day in England.’ ‘ You would like to see us sometimes picking 
ducks, geese, swans, and snipe; you would think it was not much like 
starving to see ten or fifteen ducks cooked at once: and [ can assure you 
they are beautiful ones too, some as large as the English tame ones, and 
asfatastheycan be. I am sorry to tell you the swans have done laying 
now; and we shall get no more eggs for a fortnight, until the ducks and 
geese and other water fowls begin, then we shall get thousands. It isa 
strange thing, the swans’ eggs are no stronger-tasted than the English 
hens’ eggs.’ ‘I only wish I had been here years before; it is a fine 
country for working-men to come to, there are so many good things to 
be had. We can get any quantity of eggs, &c. I went the other day to 
get a few for breakfast, and brought a peck basketful. There is one 
thing I cannot quite manage, and that is to eat one whole ostrich egg ; 
itis too much for me, although I am so fond of them. They are beautiful 
eggs; we have about ove hundred a week of them, this last four or five 


csc”? 

weeks.’ ‘I must tell you about my horse-dealing. I have bought three. 
The three cost me £2 12s.; one is three years old, another four, and 
the other aged; one turned out to be a stolen one, and after I had had it 
about a month the man who owned it came for it.’ ‘We have a nice 


bed of melons, cucumbers, and vegetable marrows. I dare say it will 





surpriso you when I say we are going to plant twenty or thirty acres of 
vegetable marrow this year for the pigs; I must not forget to tell you 
that we have some radishes in the garden eighteen inches long and 
twenty inches round. I never saw such monsters in my life before ; 
they are from some of the seed I had from Day's at Alcester.’”’ 

Mr. Seymour tells us in one part of his narrative they were not 
specially fortunate in the native labourers they came across, as 
being supposed to be beyond the limits of all law or order, “ their 
household was rather like King David’s army, to which every 
man who was broken or who had run away from his master joined 
himself” ; but as we read the above account, we cannot help wishing 
that some ef the “natives” at home who, with able hands and 
hungry appetites, find work so impossible to get, would think it 
worth while to follow the Warwickshire gardener’s example. 

It is to his own class, however, Mr. Seymour addresses himself, 
and tells them that after four years’ trial, notwithstanding losses 
and discouragements, he sees no reason to despair of success; that 
provided the Government will defend their frontier from the 
Indians, he can still encourage others to come and settle in their 
neighbourhood,—a neighbourhood, be it remembered, though 
apparently beyond the confines of civilization, yet within thirty 
miles of a railway and within five weeks of London. 





MR. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN’S CHILDREN’S 
STORIES.* 
Tue triumph of the children grows greater. Here is a Member 
of Parliament and Lord of the Admiralty come to swell it. Surely 
the young people are very fortunate that statesmen devote to their 
amusement such leisure as the cares of office allow. They would 
have nothing left to wish for if Mr. Gladstone could find an odd 
corner of time not occupied by the Irish Land Bill and Homer, 
and tell them some fairy tales, which might indeed have Irish 
subjects, the O’Donoghue, for instance,—we mean the O'Donoghue 
who lives under the waters of Killarney. 

We cannot say that Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen’s first tale 
pleases us, and the objection that we have to make to it applies to a 
considerable part of the volume. ‘There is far too much of the 
horrible in it, Joe Brown, the miller’s boy, goes into a wood 
inhabited by ogres, and the children are invited to read how the 
ogres chase him and how the fairies protect him. We must put up, 
we suppose, with the ogres. ‘They are among the well-established 
personages of the children’s tales, as indispensable as the plotting 
slave and the severe old man of Latincomedy. We own to not liking 
them. ‘There is a mass of vague floating terrors in the minds of 
many children to which these descriptions give a definite shape, 
which they thus make, as the writer's own vivid recollections of 
childhood witness to him, into a very real and dreadful torment. 
Ogres, however, as we have said, must be allowed, but we must 
protest againt the horrible realism with which our author describes. 
their habits. That they live on human flesh, the child, of course, 
knows, but he does not realize the notion. It cannot be good for 
him to be introduced into the Ogre’s larder, and read such horrors. 
as these :— 

“A stout farmer, in boots and breeches, quite dead, hung by his chin 
from one hook, and from his appearance was evidently nearly fit for 
dressing. A priest hung next, with his throat cut from ear to ear, who 
did not seem to have been long dead.” 

Or this, when the Ogre’s keepers have brought in a witch and 
other game :— 

“Take her away, and dress her directly. There is nothing so good 
to eat as your real witch, but they should be always dressed the same day, 
or they become tough and don’t get tender again for an age. As for these 
other two, as we have game already hanging up in the larder, we might 
keep them for a day or two, only thore’s no knowing what tricks those 
confounded Fairies might play; perhaps they'd better be killed and 
hung up at once; take them down, bleed tho girl to death, that ber flesh 
may be as white as possible, and cut the man’s throat in the back-yard.”” 
This is revolting, and what we should be very sorry to read to 
child. And though this tale is the worst offender, there are others 
in fault. ‘The writer dwells over-much on a text which perhaps it 
is best not to preach about at all, till one’s hearers can get some 
glimmering of what it really means, that ‘“‘ nature is one with 
rapine.” Let anyone look at the “ Fly’s Revenge,” and note the 
graphic description of how the spider preyed on the carcases of his 
two victims, the wasp and the blue-bottle. We cannot think suck 
reading wholesome. <A child might begin, we fancy, by being 
shocked at it, but end by trying the experiment of putting a fly 
into a web, to see how the spider of real life proceeds. 

We have no other fault of a serious kind to find with the book. 
We doubt whether the fun is always intelligible to children, 
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‘whether they will understand, for instance, the joke when the 
toad in ‘* Ernest” says to his young friend who hesitates to join 
him in his amusement of jumping into the water and feeding the 
fishes, because he fears to catch cold, ‘‘as to catching cold, you 
can’t do that here ; our colds run so fast that nobody ever catches 
them.” And we feel certain that the writer is out of sympathy 
with the young folk when he gives them such a passage as this :— 

“+ These,’ said the man in the moon, ‘are railway directors who have 
bored people so terribly, when waiting for their trains, by having great 
staring advertisements put up at their railway stations, that now whilst 
they are waiting at the end of the world, they are condemned to stay on 
a platform and have nothing to read but these same advertisements. 
Look at that stout old gentleman with ‘Thorley’s Food for Cattle’ just 
before him, and that one next him looking up at ‘Horniman’s Tea.’ 
I'll warrant thoy’ll never allow such things again if they should ever be 
directors of an underground railway, or an atmospheric company.” 

Now, we can sympathize with this thoroughly, but a child 
doubtless thinks a railway station vastly improved by advertise- 
ments. To us they are both familiar and false; to him they are 
novel and true. Again, Mr. Knatcbbull-Hugessen is expressing 
the feelings of most grown people—putting schoolmasters apart— 
when he satirizes the ** wise masters of schools who have discarded 
the respectable, good old Eton Latin grammar, and put a Latin 
primer in its place.” It is a nuisance to Paterfamilias to find the 
accusative case put where the genitive used to be, but Master Jack, 
if he has not had to change from one to the other, it must be 
understood, would choose the primer a thousand times over. 
What is the “ good old Eton grammar” to him? No more than 
it was to us when we learnt it, a natural enemy of boys, of which 
the horrors were aggravated by its Latin tongue. 

These, we think, are manifest mistakes. Of course, it is not 

easy to say what the children d/o like. Even experience does not 
tell us. A story which would seem utterly dull elsewhere, will 
often give the keenest delight in a particular household, because 
of the voice and manner of the teller, because of the familiarity of 
the time and place at which it is heard, because—and this is the 
most potent reason of all—it has been heard a hundred times 
before. It is not safe for a critic to praise a story meant for this 
audience because it is lively; it certainly is not safe to praise it 
because it is dull. Judging, then, as best we can, we should say 
that many of Mr. Knatchbull-[Hugessen’s stories are likely to 
please. Some of them, indeed, are too didactic. Children do not 
dislike a moral, and they are even stern in their love of poetical 
justice, but where it is manifest that the sugar is put merely 
for the sake of the powder they are apt to rebel. ‘This objection can- 
not be made against such a story as that of ‘* The Cow that Lost 
her Tail,” where the creature makes an amusing series of attempts 
to supply her loss which the children will appreciate. ‘ Kate’s 
Adventures,” too, where the sceptical young gentleman is taken 
to the country where the nursery tales, which he has begun to 
despise, are true, seems to be of the right sort. And generally, 
when the writer follows the manner of Hans Christian Andersen, 
asin the ‘* Pins and Pincushions,” where the pins take counsel how 
they may avert the doom threatened by the irascible gentleman 
who has ordered all the pincushions to be thrown out of window, 
he produces a satisfactory result, though he cannot, of course, 
show the same sprightly humour and delicate fancy as his master. 
On the whole, perhaps the best thing in the book is ‘The Fox 
Story.” There is too much of the smell of blood about it. We 
should like to have our fox idealized, with his murderous habits 
in less strong relief. But it is good, nevertheless. Evidently it 
is written by a man who knows what he is talking about. ‘The 
description of the run in particular is given with much graphic 
power, and is worthy of the pen of Mr. Whyte-Melville,—very 
high praise indeed, as our readers know, or ought to know. 
‘Town-bred children, indeed, will scarcely appreciate it all, but the 
youth of that very large caste of the English people which worships 
the fox will delight in it. 





THE PARLIAMENTARY BUFF BOOK.* 
TueEse well-arranged and very useful little volumes, the former of 
which we ought to have noticed at the time of its appearance, 
mark an era in our Parliamentary history. That the system of 
‘*reports of attendance and good or bad conduct,” which has for 
some time prevailed in our schools, should now be introduced into 
our House of Commons, points to a material change in the rela- 
tions of representatives and constituents since the palmy days of 
irresponsiblity under the predominance of nomination and pocket- 





* Parliamentary Buff Book; being an Analysis of the Divisions of the House of 
Commons during the Sessions of 1866, 1867, and 1868, dc. By Thomas Nicolas Roberts, 
Secretary to the Liberal Registration Association. London: Effingham Wilson. 1869. 

Parliamentary Buff Book; being an Analysis of the Divisions of the House of Commons 
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boroughs. No doubt the peculiarly sh//ty character of the last Par- 
liament, both as respects principles and work, quickened con- 
siderably the public attention as to the manner in which their 
representatives performed their duties as such; but we must 
add to this the increased interest in the details of legis- 
lation, and the increased sense of ultimate responsibility in the 
constituents themselves, arising from the admission of masses of 
new voters. ‘The public does not wait for results to pass judgment 
on the measures of a Minister; he has to explain and defend him- 
self as he goes on, and every step is watched and criticized with a 
feeling that a good measure ought to be able to recommend itself 
to the average intelligence of the constituencies by good reasons 
for it, and that the chasm in the capacity for an intelligent judg- 
ment between the ministerial standard and that of the general 
public is by no means so great as had been long supposed. New 
brooms also proverbially sweep clean, and the new voters are likely 
to be more interested in the exercise of their newly acquired func- 
tions than those to whom they have appertained as a matter of 
course. Hence the numerous inquiries with which Mr. Roberts, 
the Secretary of the Liberal Registration Association, has been 
assailed as to the Parliamentary antecedents of candidates, and 
hence the origin of the present manuals, which are intended to meet 
this inquiry, and which do so most effectually. Here, then, we 
have the record of the acts and sufferance of Members of the House 
of Commons, of their votes or absence at divisions, and approxi- 
mately of the much-endurance which (however active the whippers- 
in may be in procuring a rush of absentees at the last moment) must 
be to a considerable extent implied in the presence of names in the 
division lists. By an easily understood plan of arrangement, Mr. 
Roberts gives us a complete index purgatorius to the proceedings 
of the House of Commons during the last and present Parliaments. 
Besides the votes of specific members entered under their respec- 
tive names, there is a summary list of the number of attendances 
and absences at divisions of each member, and (in the record of 
the Session of 1869) a comparative scale of attendance ; a descending 
scale of the members who voted in every division ; a complete list 
of all members against whose return petitions were presented, 
with the result of such petitions; and a list of the changes that 
have taken place in the Representative Body since the general 
election of last year. 

In the laborious compilation of these details, a fact forced 
itself on the attention of Mr. Roberts which we think ought 
not to be lost sight of by the ‘‘ Tellers” who are entrusted with 
the duty of ascertaining the sense of the House in divisions. In 
no less than fifty-eight divisions in the last Parliament and in 
fifteen of the first session of the present, ‘‘ the numbers given at 
the head of the official lists, where the subjects of division are set 
forth, do not agree with the detail of names in such lists.” 
Whether the fault of this lies with the “ Tellers” or with the 
officials who prepare the printed lists, it is most desirable that 
more care should be taken for the future. 

We must not conclude this imperfect notice of this much 
needed contribution to our political “plant,” without placing 
on record in our own columns the comparative results of 
this inquisition into the conduct of the two Parliaments, 
as deduced by Mr. Roberts from his two manuals :—“ In 
the first session of the last Parliament there were eighty 
divisions, the average of Members to each division was 240; 
in the second session there were 164 divisions, the average 
was 222; and in the third and last session of last Parliament 
there were 168 divisions, the average attendance being 193. 
In the session recently closed there were 160 Divisions, the average 
attendance at which was 245, so that with double the number of 
divisions that took place in 1866, there was a larger average 
attendance.” ‘To this happy relation between the two Parlia- 
ments we can only say, ‘* Esto perpetua !” 

We thank Mr. Roberts heartily for his admirably-executed 
work, which ought to be as generally in the hands of the consti- 
tuent voters of this country as it (we doubt not) will be in those 
of the members and candidates of whose proceedings it is the 
unanswerable record. An intelligent attention to the conduct of 
representatives need not, surely, be incompatible with the best kind 
of independence in the representative,—that of fearlessly doing 
his duty. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
ssiesecmallictinige 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
The Angels of Heaven, with Twelve Photographs after Raffaelle, §c. 
(Seeleys.)—This volume continues an excellent series of gift-books, of 
which we have before spoken with high praise in former years, It consists 
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of short passages selected from the works of great divines, illustrated, 
where the subject lends itself to illustration, with photographs from the 
works of great masters. Both “the meditations” and the pictures are 
well selected. Turner’s “Eden,” ono of his most imaginative efforts ; 
Guercino’s well-known “ Angels in the Tomb of Christ ;” an exquisite 
illustration from Kaulbach, of “ Their angels do always behold the face 
of my Father ;” and two designs by Doré, in which the characteristics of 
that artist are favourably exemplified, may be mentioned as, perhaps, 
the best things in the volume. Of children’s books, we have from the 
same publishers, whose productions are generally characterized by a 
most commendable sobriety and good taste, Little Lads and Lasses, 
illustrated by Oscar Pletsch, the story of a visit to a farm, with clever 
drawings, so quietly coloured, that it is a positive relief to turn to them. 
—Letters Everywhere ; Stories and Rhymes for Children, with twenty- 
eight illustrations by Theophile Schuler, which will not be the less inter- 
esting because many of the illustrations of familiar things have the novelty 
of a foreign look about them. (The illustrations, we should say, are 
engravings, and admirable of their kind.) Bears, Boars, Bulls, and 
other Animals, a series of anecdotes and descriptions, furnished with 
spirited illustrations in engraving.—~Old Paths of Honour and Dis- 
honour, which has impressed less favourably than its companions, the 
coloured prints being somewhat poor and ineffective. The Rocky 
Island, and other Similitudes, a reprint of a well-known book by Bishop 
Wilberforce. Pictorial Scenes from Pilgrim's Progress, drawn by 
Claude Reignier Conder (Hodder and Stoughton). Here is an attempt, 
not to illustrate the personalities of the story, which, according to the 
preface, has been sufficiently done already, but to give a form to the 
scenery, “to supply an imaginative background of landscape to the 
actors.” The idea is a good one; but it might have been carried out 
without making the figures what we cannot help saying what they 
are—positive disfigurements to the landscapes in which they appear. 
The landscapes themselves show some power of imagination and skilful 
drawing. We naturally compare Mr. Conder with Doré. In the gloomier 
scenes, though there is less suggestion of the terrible, he does not come 
far behind that master. In the others he is less successful. ‘ The 
Shepherds ” does not give us anything like the magnificent depths of 
foliage and shade which Doré knows how to put into his woods, and 
“Tho Country of Beulah” is still less happy ; the waterfall in the back- 
ground, which might have been mado a great feature, is very inado- 
quately treated. Justice is scarcely dono to the designs by the form in 
which they appear. It is scarcely fair to such an elaborate book as 
Womankind of Western Europe, by Thomas Wright (Groombridge), to in- 
clude it in the crowd of ephemeral books, butterflies of the winter, which 
this season brings out. Mr. Wright is a well-known antiquary, and has 
produced a book of permanent value, though it is rich enough in orna- 
ment to vie with the company in which it finds itself. Mr. Wright's 
first chapter is ‘‘ Woman in Gaul and Britain under the Celt and Roman,” 
his last is headed, “Continuation of the Elizabethan Ago to that of Charles 
I.” The manners and customs of woman during this period among the 
Teutonic and Celtic nations of Europe supply a subject sufficiently large 
and varied. “Dress” is, as might bo supposed, the most prominent 
topic, but other matters are not neglected. The reader, for instance, 
will find interesting accounts of the “ Romance of the Rose ” and of the 
poems of Christine de Pisan. The book is very handsomely illustrated. 
—The English Lakes, Mountains, and Waterfalls (Provost) appears in 
a fourth edition. It is a volume of selections from the poems of Words- 
worth, illustrated with photographs ef some well-known spots in the 
Lake country. We need only say that these latter are very good. 
“ Stock-Ghyll Force,” for instance, is quite a gem, though the falling 
water itself is not, as indeed it never can be, a success. Dover, by 
Samuel J. Davies (Provost), may be described as a very handsome 
guide-book, illustrated with photographs, among which we may notice 
that of “ Dover Bay” as remarkably good. —-Ballads of New England, 
by John Greenleaf Whittier (Boston, U.S. ; Fields, Osgood, and Co. ; 
London: Triibner), is a volume of old favourites, with which many 
readers will be glad to renew their acquaintance. Woe cannot resist the 
temptation to enliven this catalogue of books with a few stanzas from 
“My Playmate ” :— 




















“She kissed the lips of kith and kin, 
She laid her hands in mine ; 
What more could ask the bashful boy 
Who fed her father’s kine? 


* She left us in the bloom of May; 
The constant years told o'er 
Their seasons with as sweet May morus, 
But she came back no more. 


“TI walk with noiseless feet the round 
Of uneventful years ; 
Still o'er and o'er I sow the spring 
And feap the autumn ears. 


“She lives where all the golden year 
Her summer roses blow; 
The dusky children of the sun 
Before her come and go. 


*“ There haply with her jewelled hands 
She smooths her silken gown,— 
No more the homespun lap wherein 
I shook the walnuts down. 


- 


“O playmate in the golden time! 
Our mossy seat is green, 
Its fringing violets blossom yet, 


“ The winds so sweet with birch and fern 
A sweeter memory blow ; 
And there in spring the veeries sing 
The song of long ago. 


* And still the pines of Ramoth wood 
Are moaning like the sea,— 
The moaning of the sea of change 
Between myself and thee!” 


The distinctive feature of the edition is found in some very pretty engrav— 
ings of New-England scenery, of which, we understand, the poet himself 
recognizes the fidelity. We have to notice a very handsome edition, in 
two volumos of the Znyoldsby Legends (Bentley), in which some pieces have 
been included for the first time, and which is furnished throughout with 
notes explanatory of allusions that the lapse of timo has made obscure 
by the author’s son, Mr. R. H. Dalton Barham. Mr. Bentley also 
publishes one of the best known of the “ Legends,” the Jackdaw of 
Rheims, with quaint brilliantly coloured illustrations.-—The Sea Kings 
of Orkney, the Wars of England and Scotland, the Battle History of 
Scotland, and English and Scottish Chivalry, by Charles Alfred Maxwell 
(Nimmo), are four volumes to which the author has been pleased to give 
different names, but which it is not easy to distinguish. They are, 
in fact, miscellanies of Scottish history and romance, not arranged, 
as far as we can see, on any system. What, for instance, have “ the 
execution of Lady Jane Douglas” and “ the frolics of James V.” to do 
with the Buttle History of Scotland? A “prefatory note” informs us 
that “due care has been taken to preserve the historical facts in all their 
integrity.” We do not profess to have examined the volumes through- 
out, but turning to the account of Flodden, we noticed a remarkable 
error about a well-known personage, the Earl of Surrey, who is said to 
have been accompanied by his son, the Lord High Admiral. The Earl of 
Surrey was not forty years old when he fought at Flodden, and the “ Lord 
High Admiral ” was, of course, his younger brother. From the samo 
publishers wo have received a third edition of Stories of School Lise, by 
Ascott R. Hope. In the Story of a Bad Boy, by Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich (Sampson Low and Co.), the scene is laid in New England, and 
our young readers will find it an agreeable variety. The “bad boy,” 
who is careful to explain that he is not “a very bad boy,” tells the story 
of his young days with much genuine humour, and makes one of 
the best books among the many which we have noticed this 
season. Dora and her Papa, by Mrs. Elizabeth Meteyard (Rout- 
ledge), is a pretty tale, in which the author has cleverly con- 
trived to mix some solid matter of instruction with tho lighter 
subjects of a childish friendship and a little very quiet love-making. 
Dora’s papa is an antiquarian, and opens barrows in the moon, 
visits British, Roman, and Saxon remains; the readers who accompany 
him on these excursions may learn a good deal about such matters, 
The fault we have to find with the book is the exaggerated colouring of 
the bad characters. Such personages as Peggy, the antiquarian’s slat- 
ternly, dishonest housekeeper, and Ellen’s suitor, the brutal farmer, aro 
not good studies in point of art, and must vitiate the young taste by 
their falseness. Daisy and her Companions, by the Author of “ Grand- 
mother’s Nest ” (Bell and Daldy), is a charming little story, telling how 
a little girl first makes friends of birds and beasts, and then vanquishes 
by her tender, loving ways the shyness or roughness of the cousins 
whose acquaintance she afterwards makes. Equally good, save that 
we could have spared the sadder sentiment which is introduced here and 
there, and with the additional charm of some quietly humorous illus- 
trations, is Our Children’s Stories, by the Author of “A Voyage en 
Zigzag” (Longmans). The children, Muriel, the ardent theologian aged 
six, and Guy, the young sceptic of four, who will not believe any- 
thing that he does not see, are delightful little creatures. And there are 
some pretty episodes, notably the new story of “Red Riding-Hood,”’ 
happier than her prototype, in meeting with a wolf who prefers mar- 
guérites to little girls. ——Jsabel’s Secret, by the Author of “ The Happy 
Little Girl ” (Nelson), isa story of the didactic kind; and so, with a more 
aggressive tone, is Frank Oldfield; or, Lost and Found, by the Rev. T. P. 
Wilson (Nelson), which comes with the recommendation of having won 4 
prize of a hundred pounds from the “ Band of Hope Union.” The reader 
knows what he has to expect. Samuel, the son of a drunken miner, takes 
the pledge at the age of fourteen, and comes to honour; Frank, the heir of a 
baronet, is minded to do the same, but is opposed by his parents, attempts 
the ré/e of a “ moderate drinker,” and, as always happens to “ moderate 
drinkers,” at least in the pages of total-abstinonce tales, becomes an 
irreclaimable drunkard, and so dies. vince Ubbely Bubble's New 
Story Book, by J. T. Lucas, second series, (Hotten), has some amusing 
illustrations ; the letterpress we certainly did not find amusing. How 
Do I Know? or, Walks with Uncle Merton, by the Author of “ How Do 
I Grow” (Seeley). ‘Uncle Merton” must be related to the Merton, 
or, we should rather say, to the Sandford, whom we all knew in our 
youth. He tells his nephews and nieces about the senses. We hopo 
that a larger and less partial audience may find his teaching equally 
amusing.——We have received this year’s volume of the World o/ 
Wonders (Cassell), and of a very amusing children’s serial, Chatterbox 
(Cassell.) 

New Epirioys.—Professor Huxley republishes, under the title of an 
Introduction to the Classification of Animals (Churchill), some of his lec- 
tures on the elements of comparative anatomy. From the same pub- 
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a supplement on the waters of Homburg and Nauheim.——A Practical 
Treatise on the Cultivation of the Grape Vine, by William Thomson 
(Blackwood), has reached a sixth edition. Mr. Thomson is gardener to 
to the Duke of Buccleuch, at Dalkeith——We _ have to greet a very 
old acquaintance in the Mouse I Live in, edited by Thomas C. 
Girtin (Longmans), a popular treatise on the structure of the body. 
In theology we have to notice the reprint of two well-known 
volumes of sermons by the Rev. Isaac Williams, — these are 
Female Characters of Holy Scripture and the Characters of the 
Old Testament (Rivington). —— The same publishers send us a 
second edition of the Priest to the Altar, a manual of preparation 
for the Holy Communion, the character of which may be sufficiently 
described by quoting from the title-page the sentence, “that it is chiefly 
after the ancient English uso of Sarum.”—— Up the Rhine, by Thomas 
Hood (Moxon), is a work of the great humourist which is very little 
known, and will probably be new to most of our readers, as it was to us. 
We need not say that they will find plenty of thoroughly good fun in it. 
Another amusing book of the new style is Angelina Gushington’s 
Thoughts on Men and Things (Rivingtons), which appears in a third 
edition, with a new preface and additions.——So many additions and 
changes have been made in the Bentley Ballads (Bentley) since its first 
gppearance that it may be called almost a different book. We thus 
notice it for the present, in the hope that we may return to it at some 
future time.——Vulyarisms and other Errors of Speech (Philadelphia: 
Claxton and Co.) is a series of lessons administered to us by a 
teacher on the other side of the Atlantic. It has reached a second 
edition, There is no doubt plenty of work that it may do both 
here and there.—-Words of Comfort for Parents bereaved of Little 
Children, by William Logan (Nisbet), has reached a sixth edition. It 
scems a judicious selection from authors of repute, and certainly con- 
tains not a few things which all will agree to admire. We cannot but 
wish it all success. 
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ILLUSTRATED LONDON News.—‘“It is not too high praise for the artist who has 
designed these illustrations of Bunfan’s famous allegory to say that he has done 
better than Gustave Doré would have done in the treatment of some parts of his 
subjects. He has shown great power of conceiving and depicting landscape 
scenery, with an effect upon the imagination that harmonizes wonderfully with the 
fee ling of each passage in this noble old story or prose poem that is selected for 
artistic illustration.” 

DaIty News.—* A volume of very striking VICWS....c0000 those we have mentioned 
are full of power, fancy, and invention.” 

Timgs.—“ Mr. Conder’s Pictorial Scenes will be found to help the slowest imagi- 
nation in realizing more vividly than heretofore the wonderful visions of John 


Bunyan.” 


The WORLD of ANECDOTE: an Accumulation of Facts, 
Incidents, and I!lustrations, Historical and Biographical, from Books and Times, 
Recent and Remote. By Epwin Paxton Hoop, Author of “ Lamps, Pitchers, 
and Trumpets,” &c.,&c. In 1 vol. large crown 8vo, 10s 6d, cloth. 


The STATE of the BLESSED DEAD. Advent Sermons by 
the Very Rev. Henry Aurorb, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Square 1é6mo, 
1s 6d, cloth. 


The EARLY YEARS of CHRISTIANITY. By E. D. 
PreEsSENSE, D.D., Author of “Jesus Christ: His Times, Life, and Work.” In 
8vo, price 12s, cloth. 


“ The lofty and animated eloquence which he has always at command, and a cer- 
tain happy faculty of finding even in doctrinal discussions some picturesque trait, 
some feature with life and colour, have enabled him to overcome the difficulties 
which stand in the way of a popular history of the Christian life and literature of 
the first century.”"—Contemporary Review, 


The MYSTERY of SUFFERING; and other Discourses. 


By the same Author. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d, cloth. 


A THIRD EDITION of Dr. PRESSENSE’S ‘‘ JESUS 
CHRIST; His Times, Life, and Work.” Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. 


“The life of Christ is more dramatically unfolded in this yolume than in any 
other work with which we are acquainted.”—Spectator. 


A HOMILETIC ANALYSIS of the GOSPEL ACCORDING 
to MATTHEW. By Josern Parken, D.D., Author of * Ecce Deus,” &. With 
an introductory Essay on the Life of Jesus Christ, considered as an Appeal to 
the Imagination. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, cloth. 


SAINT MARK’S GOSPEL. A New Translation, with 
Notes and Practical Lessons. By Professor J. H. GoDWiN, New College, Author 
of “The Apocalypse of St. John,” &c. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d, cloth. 


The PROPHECIES of our LORD and HIS APOSTLES. A 
Series of Discourses delivered in the Cathedral Church in Berlin. By W. 
HorrMann, D.D., Chaplain in Ordinary to the King of Prussia. In crown 8yo, 
cloth, price 7s 6d, 








| Canterbury.—3. The Epistles to the Corinthians. 








LECTURES on the FIRST and SECOND EPISTLES of 
PETER. By the Rev. JOHN LILiiz, D.D., Author of “ Lectures on the Epistle 
of Paul to the Thessalonians,” &c. In 1 vol. 8vo, 12s, cloth. 


SERMONS PREACHED in CHRIST CHURCH, Brighton. 
By the Rev. JAMES VAUGHAN, M.A., Incumbent. Second Series. Crown 8yo, 
cloth, 53. 


HISTORY of the CHURCH in the EIGHTEENTH and 
NINETEENTH CENTURIES. By K. R. HaGensacu, D.D., Professor of 
Theology in the University of Basle. Translated by JouN F. Hurst, D.D. In 
2 vols, 8vo, 24s, cloth. 


The EDUCATION of the HEART: Woman’s Best Work. 
By Mrs. Ex.is, Author of “The Women of England.” Feap. 8vo, cloth, 
price 3s 6d. 


The PULPIT ANALYST. Designed for Preachers, Students, 
and Teachers, Vol. IV., now ready, handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s 6d. 
SUMMARY OF CONTENTS. 

1. Ad Clerum :—Advices to a Young Preacher. By Jossph Parker, D.D.—2. The 
State of the Blessed Dead. Advent Sermons by Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of 
With the unemphatic words 
indicated as a Guide to the best method of Public Reading. By Arthur J. Bell.—4. 
Notes on the Incidents of Our Lord's Life. By the Editor.—5. A New Translation 
of St. Mark's Gospel. Conclusion. By Professor J. H. Godwin. With Notes.—6. 
Homiletical Notes on Scripture Texts—7. The Foreign Pulpit. Discourses by 


| Eminent Continental Preachers.—8. Stray Side Lights of Scripture Texts.—9. Illus- 


trations of Scripture Texts.—10. Review of Current Literature, Extracts, &c. 
Vols, I, to IIL may also be had, uniform, price 7s 6d each. 


| The PULPIT ANALYST. Monthly, price 6d. The Con- 


tributors for 1870 will include:—The Very Rev. Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of 
Canterbury—The Rev. Dr. Parker—The Rey. Emilius Bayley, B.D., Vicar of 
St. John’s, Paddington—The Rev. J. Baldwin Brown, B.A.—Professor Godwin, 
of New College—Professor Angus, and Professor Robert Flint, of St. Andrew's 
University—The Rev. Watson Smith, and others. 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster row. 
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— 
A New Edition, in 8vo, price 14s, cloth. 


HE OXFORD REFORMERS—JOHN COLET, 
ERASMUS, and THOMAS MORE: being a History of their Fellow-work. 

By FREDERIC Seepoum. The Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
*.* The additional matter in the present edition relates chiefly to the connection 
of toreT with Italy, aud to the position assumed by him at Oxford before the 


arrival of ERASMUS. 
London: LONGMANS, GREBN, and Co., Paternoster row. 








ARCHBISHOP LEIGHTON’S WORKS. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 21s, cloth. 
OMMENTARY on ST. PETER; with Notes and Index. 
Being Vols. III. and IV. of a New Edition of Archbishop Leighton’s Works, 
to be completed in Six Volumes, including many Sermons, Letters, and other 
Pieces never before published, a New Translation of the Latin Works, a Catalogue 
of his Library, and a Life of Archbishop Leighton and of his Father, Dr. Leighton. 
By WILLIAM West, B.A., Incumbent of St. Columba’s, Nairn. 
To be followed in succession by :— 
Vol. V.. EXPOSITORY WORKS. 
Vol. VL, MEDITATIONS on the PSALMS, and THEOLOGICAL LECTURES 
from the LATIN; with the SPIRITUAL EXERCISES appended. 
Vol. L, containing the Life, Letters, Miscellaneous Pieces, and Indexes; com- 
pleting the set for the general reader. 
*,* Vol. IL, SERMONS and CHARGES, price 15s. Each division of the Works 
is complete in itself, and may be had separately. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


——$—_— 





VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.—Illustrated PRICED 
LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 
Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand, 


London. 
NVERNESS NEW CATHEDRAL.—The BUILDER of 


this Week, 4d., or by post 5d., contains: —A View of the New Cathedral, Illus- 
trations of the Capitals and full Description—Paper on the Lighthouses of England 
—The Art Educational Congress—Fall of Station, Edinburgh—The Decoration of 
Churches; and all current Topics —l1 York street Covent Garden, W.C., and all 


Newsmen. 








OMBINE all the LATEST IMPROVE- 
MENTS.—Gold, £10 10s, £15 15s, £21, £30, £35, £45; 
Silver, £5 58, £8 8s, £10 10s, £15 lds, £21, £30, 


BB SON’S } 


NEW ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOK. 


Just published, in 1 handsome vol., large 8vo, elegantly bound in cloth, gilt top, 31s 6d. 


| HE UNIVERSE; or, the Injinitely Great 


and the Infinitely Little. 


By FL A, POUCHET, M.D. 


Mlustrated by 343 Engravings on Wood, of which 70 are full- 


| 

| 

| 

| 

pee Size, and Four Coloured Plates. 
TimEs.—* We can honestly commend the work, which is as admirably as it is 





copiously illustrated.” 


GUARDIAN.—* A more splendid Christmas present can scarcely be desired.” 
BLACKIE and Son, 44 Paternoster row. 





THE FAVOURITE POEMS of ENGLAND: a National Gift-Book. 


pravoumr ENGLISH POEMS and POETS. 


An entirely 


new and extended Edition, with 320 Engravings on Wood, produced in the 


band, &c., £1 1s. 

“When we say that the list of artists 
includes the names of Messrs. Harrison 
Weir, Birket Foster, J. C. Horsley, 
Charles Keene, Percival Skelton, John 
Gilbert, Gustave Doré, and E. Duncan, 
and that each of these appears to have 
done his very best, and to have worked 
in harmony, we have said enough to re- 
commend the re-issue of this volume far 
and wide. The poems are taken mostly 
from writers of the last three centuries, 
and the illustrations amount to upwards 
of 300." —Times. 


HEBER'S HYMNS. 
WONDERS of ITALIAN ART. 





MARVELS of GLASSMAKING. 
London: Sampson Low, Son, and Marston, Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet street. 


very best style of woodcut printing. Handsomely bound in cloth extra, silk head- 


“Tt contains upwards of 200 examples 
of our sweetest singers, illustrated by 
above 300 engravings. Eye and senti- 
ment are satisfied with this noble 
gathering of the poets of our land."— 
Athenxum, 


“What we most like in the editor 
is that, with scarcely an exception, 
he selects whole poems. Extracts and 
beauties are often as unfair to the writer 
as they are misleading to the reader."— 
Saturday Review. 


Also now ready. 
CHRIST in SONG. By Dr. Scuarr. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 83 6d. 
Illustrated. Second Edition, 7s 6d. 


Illustrated, 12s 6d. 
Illustrated, 12s 6d. 





N ONOGRAMS. — The 
4 


Garrick street, Covent Garden, London. 


STATIONERY COMPANY'S 
CATALOGUE and SPECIMENS of MONOGRAMS and CHEAP STA- 
TIONERY, post free.—British and Foreign Stationery Company, 8, 10, and 12 








| EYLESS {| 


were HES } 


i 





RE the most DURABLE and ACCURATE. 
See the Illustrated Pamphlet, post free, Two Stamps. 
The most recherché assortment of Clocks in London, 


LUDGATE HILL AND OLD BOND STREET. 





to the Hotel, Nice. 


ICE,—For tariff of the Hotel des Anglais, the new first-class 
Hotel facing the sea, and under English management.—Address, the Secre- 
tary, Mediteranean Hotel Company, Limited, 6 Dove court, Old Jewry, London, or 





SHERRIE S. 








No 1.—Good Ordinary Sherry... (Dry or rich)...... 24s. 
» 3.—Sound Dinner Sherry...... (Dry or rich). 36s. 
» —Fine Dessert Sherry ...... (Dry or rich)...... 488. 

T. 0. LAZENBY. 
90, 92 Wigmore street, London, W. 
DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 
INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 


K This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
~ ae towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
indmil! street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan's LL Whisky.” 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY, 
BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 

the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and cases. 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and Co., 
Belfast ; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, W.C. 


N ESSRS. H. B. FEARON and SON, 
Bt Wine and Spirit Merchants, have removed 
from their old premises at 94 HOLBORN HILL, where 
they have carried on business for upwards of seventy 
years, to NEW and EXTENSIVE PREMISES at the 
Western end of the HOLBORN VIADUCT. 
kind of wine, spirit, and liqueur in stock. 
sent on application. 

Messrs. Fearon’s West-End House remains at 145 
New Bond street. 


a A ANDALUZ A”— 

Sociedad de Almacenistas, Puerto de Santa 
Maria, Cadiz Bay. Spanish Wines exclusively. For 
duty-paid price list of thirty-five different qualities of 
Spanish wines, shipped and bottled by the Associa- 
re address JOSE PIODELA, 124 Fenchurch street, 











Sample (one dozen assorted) cases, 25s and 54s 
respectively, sent on receipt of remittance. 


OMPENSATION inCASE of INJURY 
and a FIXED SUM in CASE of DEATH, 
caused by 

ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 

May be secured by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY 
An Annual Payment of from £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 
‘at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 

for Injury. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys, 

For particu!irs apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 
‘hill, and 10 Regent street, London. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


XYGENATED WATER for 
INVALIDS.—When advice and remedies fail, 
try the Oxygenated Water, the purity of which, added 
to the vital element it contains, may put roses on the 
bale cheek or otherwise help to regain health. 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre. 





Every | 
Price lists 


| AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE SOCIETY, 1 New Bridge 

| street, Blackfriars, London, E.C. 

| The Oldest Insurance Office in existence. Founded 

and still conducted on the Mutual System. 

Large returns made to members in each Department 

The Whole of the Profits are divided annually amongst 
the Members of Five Years’ standing and upwards— 
there being no Shareholders. 

The rate of abatement of Premium thereby given for 
the current year on Life Policies is 60 per cent. for the 
Old Series, and 50 per cent. for the New Series. 

The rate of return on Septennial Fire Policies 
(charged at 1s 6d per cent.) is 66 per cent. 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and character. 

24th December, 1868, 








Claims paid on Life Policies to this day ...... £758,092 
| Returned in Abatement of Premiums do....... 555,544 
| ASSETS. 
| Ace lated Fund £1,252,174 
| Present Value of Life Premiums......,..... vee 1,271,369 









LIABILITIES. 
Present Value of Sums Insured (£3,166,596) £1,542,361 
Present Value of Life Annuities (£3,737 per 
annum) 68,295 
Farther details as to the Assets and Liabilities of the 
Office may be had on application to the Secretary. 


paeeeres LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
CHIEF OFFICE—No. 1 Old Broad street, London, 

| BRANCH OFFICE—No. 16 Pall Mall, London, 
Instituted 1820. 
| The outstanding sums assured by this Company, 

with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to about 
| £2,800,000, and the Assets, consisting entirely of invest- 
| ments in first-class Securities, amount to upwards of 
| 
| 








£950,000, 

The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more 
than nine times the Premium Income. 

It will hence be seen that ample Security is 
guaranteed to the Policy-holders. Attention is invited 
to the Prospectus of the Company, from which it will 
appear that all kinds of Assurances may be effected on 
the most moderate terms and the most liberal conditions. 

The Companyalso grants Annuities and Endowments. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Offices as above, 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


type and BUTLER, 155 Regent 








| street, London; and 30 King’s Road, Brighton. 
| Importers and Bottlers of the Pure Wines of France, 
| Germany, Spain, and Portugal, from the lowest price 
commensurate with soundness, to the most récherché 
descriptions and esteemed vintages. Price lists of all 
Wines and liqueurs on application. Originally estab- 
jished A.D. 1667. 
Claret...at 14s, 183, 208, 248, 303, 36s, to 
243, 30s, 368, 42s, 443s, to 
36s, 42s, 48s, 608, 66s, to 


843 per doz. 
GOS yw 


Sherry ... 
733 oy ow 


Champagne 
OLONIAL INVESTMENTS. 


The CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) are prepared to 
effect investments on Mortgage in Ceylon and Mauri- 
| tius, with or without their guarantee, as may be desired. 

For further particulars application to be made at the 

office of the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old 
| Broad street, London. By order, 
| R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 








rTME SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
has just published 
A NEW PROSPECTUS, 
Specially suited to the Present Time. 

This Prospectus specifles the D ts necessery to 
enable any one to form a satisfactory judgment regard- 
ing the Financial Condition and General Merits of 2 
Life Assurance Association, and contains :— 

1. The last Valuation Balance-Sheet of Assets and 
Liabilities, with list of the Securities ia which the Funds 
are invested. 

2. A detailed abstract of the Valuation of the Society's 
Assets and Liabilities under its Policies, in which the 
mode of Valuation of each Policy is made as well 
known to Actuaries and skilled persons as it is to the 
Society's officers themselves. 

3. A Table of Surrender Values, repayable under dis - 
continued Policies of all durations. 

4. A Table of Bonuses, added to Policies of all dura- 
tions. 





THE SOCIETY'S RESOURCES ARE 
A Realized Fund, exceeding ........... esseseevee £5,000,000 
An Annual Revenue, exceeding 600,000 
BY SUCH UNRESERVED DISCLOSURE 
as the new Prospectus contains, the great evils in- 
separable from secrecy and partial publication can alone 
be guarded against ; and in view of probable legislation 
to compel publicity regarding the financial condition of 
all Life Assurance Offices, this new Prospectus is 
respectfully submitted to the consideration of all 
concerned. 
Copies of the New Prospectus may be had, or will be 
sent post free, on application. 
SAMUEL RALEIGH, Manager. 
J. J. P. ANDERSON, Secretary. 
Head Office, 9 St. Andrew square, Edinburgh, Nov., 1869 
London.—Office, 4 Royal Exchange buildings, Cornhill. 


HONORARY BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 





| George Young, Esq., Mark lane, 


| 
| 
| 


Charles Edward Pollock, Esq., Q.C. 

John Murray, Esq., publi-her, Albemarle street. 

Samuel Laing, Esq., Chairman London and Brighton 
Railway, 

James Anderson, E3q., Q.C., Lincoln's Inn. 

The Rey. Alfred Povah, M.A. St. Olave’s Rectory, 
Hart street. 

Joseph J. Welch, Esq. (Messrs. Welsh, Margetson, and 
Yo. 


| Captain William Pigott, Trinity House. 


Michael Wills, Esq., Lloyds, 
William George Anderson, F.sq., Somerset House. 
Chief Agent, Hugh M-Kean, 4 Royal Exchange build- 
ings, Cornhill. 
West End, Andrew Thomson, 49 Pall Mall. 





ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL 
The Business of this Society will be carried on at 
their New Premises, No. 23 CORNHILL, on and after 


MONDAY, the 20th inst. 
HUGH McKEAN, Chief Agent. 

M ANILA CIGARS.—MESSRS. 
I VENNING and CO., of 17 East India Chambers, 
have just received a Consignment of No. 5 Manila 
Cigars in excellent condition, in boxes of 500 each. 
Price 378 6d per box. Sample boxes of 100, 88.—Orders 
to be accompanied by a remittance, 


aie WIDOWS’ FUND LIFE 
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PREPARED 


IS GENUINE. 





BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


SOLELY FROM MAIZE—INDIAN CORN. 


CAUTION.—To obtain extra profit by the sale, cheap qualities bearing a false 


name are sometimes unscrupulously substituted instead of 


BROWN AND POLSON’S. 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 

WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles, 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
Moderator Lamps and Lamps for India. 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, & Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show- Rooms, 
Broad street,—Established 1807. 


VILMER'S EASY SHATRS, COUCHES 
and SOFAS, the Best Made. 300 different shapes 
constantly on view for selection and immediate 
delivery. Easy chairs made to any shape on approval. 
FILMER and SON, Upholsterers and 32 Berners 
street, Oxford street, W. Factory, 34 and 35 Charles 
street, An Illustrated Catalogue post free. 


\ TOOD TAPESTRY DECORATIONS 








HOWARD'S PATENT, 
No, 2,138. 
Superseding all other kinds. 

Show Rooms—26 and 27 Berners street, 
street, W. 

RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
yj HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannog be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the cireumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6; postage, 1s 
Double ditto, 31s Gd, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage, Is 8d. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d: postage, Is 10d. Post- 
office orders to be made payable to John White, Post- 
office, Piccadilly. ‘ 


Oxford 










NEW PATENT. 

| YLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
‘4 &c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 

4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 223 Piccadilly, London 


PL. 








| INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA 
The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Lleartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants, 
DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 


RTIFICIAL ADAMANTEAN 
TEETH.—Mr. F. ESKELL, Dentist, 
Hanover square, has invented the method of fixing 
teeth by atmospheric pressure, that to remove would be 
impossible except at the will of the wearer. Fixed 
without the shghtest pain or removal of stumps. A set 
of teeth £5; single tooth,5s; Mr. F. Eskell’s new 
works on the teeth: “Scientific and Painless Dentis- 
try,” being a popular exposition of the dentistry of the 
present age, sent post free 12 stamps; also “ The New 
System of Dentistry,” eighth edition, 6 stamps. Con- 
sultations free. 
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BREAKFAST. 
EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 





PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 Fleet street (Corner of Chancery lane). 
Carriage Paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 28, 38, 43, 58, and 6s 
per ream. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 3s 6d, 4s 6d, 5s 6d, 
and 6s 6d per 1.000, 

The TEMPLE ENVELOPE, extra secure, with High 
Inner Flap, 1s per 100, 

STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Outsides, 6s 6d per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s per 100. 

“The NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE” 
NOTE, 5 quires for 2s 6d. A really beautiful paper. 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 
respondence (tive colours), 5 quires for 1s 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6d 
per ream, or 8s 6d per 1,000, Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from 5; ; 
three letters, from 7s. Business or Address Dies, from 3s, 

SERMON PAPER, 4s per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 
terms. GOOD COPY BOOKS, supertine cream paper, 
40 pages, 2s per doz. 

Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, 
Portrait Albums, &c., post free. (Established 1841.) 

PARTRIDGE and COOPER, 192 Fleet street. 

YODRIGUES.—MONOGRAMS, 

\% ARMS, CRESTS, and ADDRESSES Designed, 
and Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 

RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, and ECCENTRIC MONO- 
GRAMS artistically designed for any combination of 
letters, 

NOTE PAPER and 
coleur, relief. and brilliantly illuminated in 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 

STATIONERY, ACCOUNT BOOKS, and every re- 
quisite for the Writing Table of the best quality. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d. 

BALL PROGRAMMES and DINNER CARTES of 
new desigus arranged, printed, and stamped with Arms, 
Crest, or Address, in the latest fashion, 

HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
Stationer, Heraldic Designer, and Engraver to the 
Royal Family, 42 Piccadilly, Londou, W. 
NRAGRANYT SOAP.— 
FIELDS “UNITED SERVICE” SOAP 
TABLETS, 4d and 6d each, Lasting fragrance guaran- 
teed; order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Oilman, and 
see that J. C. aud J. FIELD is on each tablet, 
Wholesale—UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, S.E. 


FIELD'S PUKE “SPERMACETI” 
SOAP, 8d and Is per tablet, most delicately per- 
fumed. This beautiful article is a combination of the 
purest Soap with Spermuaceti, the soothing and emol- 
lient action of which is well known, and it is especially 
recommended for children and invalids, 
See name on each tablet and label, 
Wholesale—36 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, S.E. 


AVERY FAMILY SHOULD KEEP 
the FAMED TONIC BITTERS (Waters’ 
Quinine Wine), for strengthening the system. Sold by 
grocers, oilmen, confectioners, &c., at 30s per dozen, 
WATERS and WILLIAMS, the original makers, 
Worcester House, 34 Eastcheap, E.C. 
Lewis and Co., Agents, Worcester. 


ENVELOPES stamped in 
Gold, 





INDIGESTION. 
TORTON'S CAMOMILE PILLS.— 
A Gentle Aperient and Powerful Tonic. 
Sold everywhere, in bottles, 1s 1jd 2s 9d, and 11s, 





JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 











EK LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
‘de SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public.—90 Wigmore street, Cavendish square (late 
6 Edwards street, Portman square), and 1s Trinity 
street, London, S.E. 


paerer SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used 50 many years, signed * Z/izabeth Lazenby.” 





S AUCE.—LEA and PERRINS. 
kK) The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 
Counoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
appetite and aids digestion, 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 

and see the Names of LEA and PERKINS on all 
bottles and labels, 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Londo», and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


Improves the 


and BLACKWELL'S 
PREPARED SOUPS, 

In pint and quart tius, ready for immediate use. 
Mock Turtle, Ox Tail, Jullienne, Real Turtle, Mulliga- 
tawny, Hare, &., &c. Retail of all Grocers and Italian 

Warehousemen; Wholesale of the Manufacturers, 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to her 
Majesty, Soho square, London. 





\ROSSE 





STRINGENT LOZENGES of the 
d RED GUM of AUSTRALIA. [or relaxed 
throat. In bottles, 2s. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE 
Chemists in Ordinary to the Prince of Wales. 


277 OXFORD STREET, London. 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
RESTGRE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 


WORLD'S 
2Orn . soeIVvyg 
— RESTORER or DRESSING 
will 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
TULN Hair thickened. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
17 contaius neither oil nor dye. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN LONDON. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — Excellent 
; Pills —The resources of medicine and chemistry 
were long and fruitlessly tried before they yielded aw 
remedy which could overcome disorders of the stumaca 
and nerves, till Professor Holloway discovered his 
purifying and tonic Pills, ‘Llhey are the safest and 
surest correctives of indigestion, heartburn, flatulency. 
torpidity of the liver, twitchings, nervous faucics, de- 
spondency, low spirits, and declining strength. Hollo- 
way’s Pills supersede all irregular action in the body, 
and so strengthen and support the system that disease 
departs and leaves the patient not at all shaken ; this 
is the grand aim and object of medical art, to regulate 
disordered funetions without damaging the constitution 
by the remedy, and admirably is this end attained by 
Holloway’s Pills. 





STEWARD’S MAGIC LANTERNS, from 7s 6d to £80. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE gratis, post-free—406 and 66 STRAND, and 54 CORNHILL. 
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COLMAN’S BRITISH CORN-FLOUR,} *!).):2nniwee” 





HAT and UMBRELLA MANUFACTURER. 
H. Cc O L kK, 
e 156, STRAND, 156. 

Importer of French Felt Hats, Leghorn, Panama, and 
other Straw Hats of the Finest Manufacture. 

The largest and most varied selection in London of 
Tourist’s Hats and Caps. Also a large Assortment of 
Hats suitable for every Foreign Climate. 

156 Strand, four doors City side of Somerset House. 


| J. NICOLL'S SPECIALITIES in 





WINTER DRESS for BOYS RETURN- 
ING from SCHOOL. 
Knickerbocker Suits, from..........++. coooe 218 Od. 
‘Morning Suits, from.......... . 25s Od, 
Evening Dress Suits, from.... . 55s Od, 
Highland Suits, from .......+. eee Sls Gd. 

FRIEZE CLOTH OVERCOATS :—Four years of 
age, 15s 6d; six years, 17s: eight years, 18s 6d; ten 
years, 208; twelve years, 21s 6d; fourteen years, 23s; 
sixteen years, 24s 6d, &c. 

MILLED MELTON, PILOT, and WITNEY OVER- 
COATS :—Four years of age, 22s 6d; six years, 24s 6d; 
eight years, 26s 6d, ten years, 23s 6d; twelve years, 
30s 6d: fourteen years, 32s Gd; sixteen years, 34s 6d. 

SPECIALITES in HATS, SHIRTS, HOSIERY, &c., 
suitable for each dress. 

For every article one fixed and moderate price is 
charged for cash payments. Garments are kept ready 
for immediate use, or made to order in a few hours. 


J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 
e the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
of Europe. 
(114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street, W. 
LONDON......+00... - 41, 44, 45 Warwick street, W. 
(22 Cornhill, E.C. 
10 Mosley street, Manchester. 
BRANCHES ...... ~ 50 Bold street, Liverpool. 
(39 New street, Birmingham. 
























rue PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 

SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM §S. 
BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is beyond all doubt the 
best article next to sterling silver that can be used as 
such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible 
test can it be distinguished from real silver. 














| Fiddle, | {Kings 
Per Dozen. or Old) Bead |Thread| or 
|Silver | |Shell. 
£s dfn dies djeua 
Table Forks or Spoons ...j1 10 .|2 1 |? 2.)2 6. 
Dessert do. do. .j/f 2.j1 7./1 20. ir IL. 
Tea Spoons........0+ oS ‘|! 19./1 2./2 2. 








Other articles are iu proportion. 

These are all as strongly plated, and are in every 
respect at least equal to what other Houses are selling 
as their first quality at very much higher prices. 

A second quality of Fiddle Pattern :— 

Table Spoons and Forks ...€1 2s 0d per doz, 
Dessert ,, - ow 16s 0d " 
Tea Spoons ... oe ee 108 Ol ” 

Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers, and Corner Dishes, 
Cruet and Liquor Frames, &c., at proportionate prices. 

The largest stock in existence of Plated Dessert 
Knives and Forks, and Fish-Eating Knives and Forks 
and Carvers. 

All kinds of replating done by the patent process. 


j JILLIAM S. BURTON, Furnishing 

Ironmonger, by appointment, to H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE, containing 
upwards of 700 Illustrations ef his unrivalled Stock, 
with lists of prices, and plans of the 20 large Show-rooms 
post free. 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 1A, 2, 3. and 4 Newman 
street; 4,5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 Newman yard, 
London. With the present Railway Facilities the 
cost of delivering goods to the most distant parts of the 
United Kingdom is trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON 
will always, when desired, undertake delivery at a small 
fixed rate. 


V HAT is the CHRISTMAS GIFT 
of the PERIOD? 











Decidedly 
A WHEELER and WILSON 
LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE. 

Why ?—Becanse it will enable any lady—wife or 
maiden—greatly to economize the time she suds in 
needlework 

But to what extent ?—Look and wonder! 

A fine shirt takes an expert needlewoman 14} hours 
tomake. The machine will make it in 1} hours. A 
silk dress cannot be completed by the needle in less 
than 84 hours, but the machine will make it 1} hours, 
One dozen linen handkerchiefs can be hemmed in 8} 
hours by needle; the machine will do them better and 
neater in § of an hour. 

Does not such a machine fairly lay claim to become 
the Christmas Gift of the Period ? 

For further details of the saving of time accomplished 
bythe WHEELER and WILSON SEWING MACHINE, 
see their prospectus, which, with sample card of work, 
is forwarded post free on application to 
139 REGENT STREET, and 43 ST. PAUL'S CHURCH 

YARD. 








MAPPIN 


AND 





WEBB’'S 


CELEBRATED ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE AND CUTLERY. 





TABLE KNIVES. 


Best steel secured to lvory Handles.) ° a 











BaL ivory, octagon handles, at per doz) 17 3 6s 0d 
ivory, square, full size i 2 js 78 Od 
» better, round ~ " ss: 93 Od 
round handles, strong s 305/228. Ils 6d 


FRUIT KNIVES & FORKS, per doz., £2 10s, £5, to £6. 

LUNCHEON or BREAKFAST CRUET FRAMES, 
15s, 20s, 25s, 35s, 40s, 

BUTTER DISHES, 12s, 15s, 203, 25a, 39s, 

ELECTRO-SILVER FISH-EATING KNIVES, Ivory 
Handles, Plain & Chased Blades, per doz., 405 to 100s, | 

FISH CARVERS, per pair, in case, Lis, 20s, 25s, to 60s. | 





Fiddle |Sing’s,Thread 


SPOONS and FORKS. Lily, & Beaded 









» ay 
Patiern, | Patterns. 
vis 50s 
40s 543 
’ DAs 70a 
” 2is 278/388] 40s 54s 


eoncesesece se mm 27si36s\48s| Sis | 70s 
TEA and COFFEE SERVICES, £5 5s, £6 10s, to £17. 
CAKE BASKETS, 21s, 30s, 35s, 45a, 55s, 66s. 

CRUET FRAMES, six bottles, 22s, 363, 48s, 60s, 80s, 
The NEW WINE-BISCUIT BOXES keep the Biscuits 
always fresh. 

Electro-Silver and Glass Bodies, Engraved, Chased, or 
Plain, 21s, £1 10s, £1 13s, £2, £2 5s. 


Illustrated Catalogues post free. 
London Manufactory—Winsley street, Oxford street. Shefficld Manufactory—Royal Cutlery Works. 





71 and 72 CORNHILL; and 76, 77, and 78 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





NIVIL INDIA. — 

J Persons desirous of being admitted to the OPEN 
COMPETITION, commencing ou Apri! 5th, 1870, should 
apply at once for the necessary Forms, which must be 
returned, with evidence of Age, Health, and Character, 
not later than February Ist. 

Civil Service Commission, 
Cannon Row, Westminster. 


NIVERSITY of LONDON. 


The following are the dates at which the several 
EXAMINATIONS in the University of London for the 
year 1870-71 will commence :— 

Matriculation—Monday, January 10, and Monday, 
June 27, 1870; and Monday, January 9, 1871. 

Bachelor of Arts—First B.A., Mouday, July 18; Second 
B.A., Monday, October 24. 

Master of Arts—Branch L, Monday, June 6; Branch 
IL, Monday, June 13; Branch IIL, Monday, June 20. 

Doctor of Literature—First D.Lit., Monday, June 6; 
Second D.Lit., Tuesday, October 11, 

Scriptural Examinations—Tuesday, November 22. 

Bachelor of Science—First B.Sc., Monday, July 18. 
Second B.Sc., Monday, October 24. 

; Doctor of Science—Within the first fourteen days of 
une, 

Bachelor of Laws—First L1.B., Second LI1.B., Monday, 
January 3, 1870. 

Doctor of Laws—Thursday, January 13, 1870. 

Bachelor of Medicine—Preliminary Scientitie, Mon- 
day, July 18; First M.B., Monday, July 25; Second 
M.B., Monday, November 7. 

Bachelor of Surgery—Tuesday, November 29. 

Master in Surgery—Monday, November 2s. 

Doctor of Medicine—Monday, November 2%. 

Examination for Women—Monday, May 2. 

The Regulations relating to the above Examinations 
and Degrees may be obtained on application to “ The 
Registrar of the University of Londen, 17 Savile row, 
London, W.” 

WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., Registrar. 

December 14, 1869. 


SERVICE _ of 


\ ALVERN COLLEGE.—The next 
i Term will commence on FRIDAY, JANUARY 
14. The new Pupils will join the College on WED- 
NESDAY, JANUARY, 26. 


ALVERN COLLEGE.— 
M 


Higap MASTER. 
The Rev. ARTHUR FABER, M.A., 
late Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford, 
Fullinformation onapplication to HENRY ALDRICH, 
Esq., the Secretary. 








fbx SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The WINTER EXHIBI- 
TION of SKETCHES and STUDIES by the MEMBERS 
is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East. Ten till flve. Admis- 
sion, ls. Gas on dark days, 
WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 


N wy PORTRAIT GALLERY 
Pit is CLOSED, for Removal of the Collection to 
Due Notice of the re-opening will 


By order, 
GEORGE SCHARF. 





South Kensington. 
be given. 





ter MYSTERIES of UDOLPHO.— 
Astounding Effects, Three Ghosts emanate from 
one. Occasionilly, Holland and its Exhibition, by 
Professor Pepper. Peculiar People of the Period, by 
Messrs. Wardroper. The Relics of Maximilian. Petit 
Concert, introducing the eminent Basso Profondo, 
Herr Angyalphi, and the Misses Campbell. Herr 
Schalkenbach on the grand Electric Organ. The 
Mysterious Hand.—ROYAL POLYTECHNIe¢. 1s. 











\ “R. WILLIAM ‘TEGG’S Descriptive 
A Catalogue of Standard Works in yarious De- 
partments of Literature, sent free by Post. Address, 


Pancras lane, Cheapside, London. 








Now ready, price Sixpence. 
eae of TENURE: a Dialogue. 
: By AN Inisu LANDLORD. 
WILLIAM Ripgway, 169 Piccadilly, and all Book- 
sellers. 





Just published, price 6d. 
= OPINIONS on TRADES’ 
KJ UNIONS and the BILL of 1859. By Epmunp 
PorTrTer, M.P. 
London: E. T. WHITFIELD, 178 Strand; Manchester: 
JOHNSON and Rawson, 





Price 21s, 70 Plates, 4 Coloured. 
\ ICROSCOPE,. ‘The Fourth and very 
a much Enlarged Edition of HOW to WORK 
with the MICROSCOPE, by Dr. LIONSL BALE, F.R.S, 
HARRISON, Pall Mall. 








| ONDON and WESTMINSTERBANK. 
4 


——— 


NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that the ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING of this COMPANY will be held 
at the BANK, in Lothbury, on WEDNESDAY, the 19th 
day of JANUARY next, at One o'clock precisely, to 
declare a Dividend, and to elect THREE DIRECTORS 
in the place of John Garrett Cattley, Esq., James Denis 
de Vitre, Esq., and George Hanson, Esq., who retire by 
rotation, but, being eligible for re-election, offer them- 
selves accordingly. 

WM. EWINGS, General Manager. 

November 24, 1s56¥. 

The Transfer Books of the Company will be closed to 
prepare for the Dividend on the Ist January, 1870, and 
will re-open on the 5th January. 

Proprietors registered in the Books of the Company 
on the 3ist December will be entitled to the Dividend 
for the current half-year on the number of shares then 
standing in their respective names. 

a of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia, 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which may be 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 


street, E.U. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


(\RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 
1851. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 


£444,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombe, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, 
Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their office. They also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian securities, the 
safe custody of Indian Government paper, the receipt 
of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effect- 
ing of remittances between the above-named depend- 
enecies, 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2, 

Threadneedle street, Loudon, 1869, 





MAGIC LANTERNS and DISSOLVING VIEWS. 


NEWTON and CO.’S (Opticians to the Queen) Celebrated and Greatly I 
to Government, complete in Case, £3 3s, can only be had at their Establishment. 


mproved PHANTASMAGORIA LANTERNS, as supplied 
MAGIC LANTERN, with 1 doz. Slides, 7s 6d and 10s 6d ; 


Larger Lantern, 10s 6d, 16s, and 35s.—3 Fleet street, Temple Bar, London.—lIllustrated Price List for Four Stamps. 





A BUCKLE THAT LOCKS.—Every Portmanteau and Luggage Strap 


should be provided with the PATENT LOCK BUCKLE. 


What it buckles up, it locks up. Before you buy a Portmanteau 


or Luggage Strap, ask to see the LOCK BUCKLE. 


BURFORD, 22 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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Major DWYER on SADDLES, BITS, and HARNESs 
A New and Enlarged Edition. ind 
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TRUBNER AND CO.’S Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS AND WORKS ) 7 @ J 
IN THE PRESS. POEMS SEATS and SADDLES, BITS and 
sgh de tee FROM CALVARY & THE HUNTER’S TALE, | },, BITTING. and tho Prevention and Cure of 
In 1 vol., profusely illustrated with Woodcuts and By R. HILTON senggee = g bo Horses. By Francis DWYER. Crown 
Photolith Plates, elegantly bound in cloth gilt, large | 7 a. visited 8vo, wit : ngravings, price 7s 6d. 
medium 8vo, £1 11s 6d; large imperial 8vo, £2 12s 6d. | London: Provost & Co., 5 Bishopsgate Without, E.C. LORD GARDNER TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ Frerp,” 
SHAKESPEARE and the EMBLEM- iN §1z,—I trouble you with a few lines of interest to al] 
WRITERS; an Exposition of their Similarities of | ON THE FIRST OF JANUARY. otmagger | pty ny ae Hele gern den By , eT 
) 3si > ede. y 78 ox: 5 sn¢ K my *) fC 
Thought and Expression. Preceded by s View of | No. I. of a work by Major Dwyer, of the Austrian ry a 











the Emblem-Book Literature down to A.D, 1616. 
By HENRY GREEN, M.A. 

NEW WORK on BUDDHISM, by Captain ROGERS 
and Professor MAX MULLER. 
BUDDHAGHOSHA’S PARABLES. 
Translated from the Burmese, by Captain H. T. 
Rogers, R.E. With an Introduction containing 
Buddha's “ Dhammapadam, or the Path of Virtue.” 
Translated from the Pali, by F. MAX MULLER. 

Demy 8yo. 


MAX MULLER’S LECTURE on 
BUDDHIST NIHILISM. Delivered before the 
General Meeting of the Association of German 
Philologists, at Kiel, 28th of September, 1869. (In 
“Triibner's American and Oriental Literary Re- 
cord,” No. 50.) Price 1s. 

In 2 vols. 8vo, pp. xx.-370 and 396, with two pages of 
Lithographs, an 8vo-page Map, and three large 
Coloured Folding Maps, 36s. 

RS on the HISTORY, FOLK- 
LORE, and DISTRIBUTION of the RACES of the 
NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES of INDIA: 
being an amplified Edition of the Original Supple- 
mental Glossary of Indian Terms. By the late Sir 
HENRY ELLiot, K.C.B., of the Hon. East India 
Company's Bengal Civil Service. Edited, revised, 
and re-arranged by JOHN Beames, M.R.A.S., Bengal 
Civil Service, Member of the German Oriental 
Society, of the Asiatic Societies of Paris and Bengal, 
and of the Philological Society of London. 

Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 199, cloth, 3s 6d. 

The IRISH LAND. By George 
CAMPBELL, Chief Commissioner of the Central 
Provinces of India, Author of “ Modern India,” &e. 
Part I. A Visit in the Spring. Part IL. A Visit in 
the Autumn. 

4to, profusely illustrated with Plates, Maps, and Wood- 

cuts, pp. viii.-644, cloth, 25s. 

The GOLD FIELDS and MINERAL 
DISTRICTS of VICTORIA, with Notes on the 
Modes of Occurrence of Gold and other Metals and 
Minerals. By Dr. R. BRovGH SMYTH, F.G.S., Assoc. 
Inst. C.E., Hon. Cor. Mem. of the Society of Arts 
and Sciences of Utrecht, Secretary for Mines for 
the Colony of Victoria, &c, Printed and Published 
at the expense of the Government of Victoria. 


NEW EXPOSITION of the SCIENCE 
of KNOWLEDGE, By J.G. Ficute. Translated 
from the German by A. E. KROEGER. 8yo, pp. 
188, cloth, 6s. 

MEMOIR of Mrs. ELIZA FOX. To 
which Extracts are added from the Journals and 
Letters of her Husband, the late W. J. Fox, M.P. 
for Oldham. Edited by FRANKLIN FOX. 8vo, pp. 
242, cloth, 5s. 

BENEDICT DE SPINOZA; his Life, 
Letters, and Influence on Modern Religious Thought. 
By R. WILLIs, M.D. (Jn January. 


A HISTORY of AMERICAN SOCIAL - 
ISMS. By JOHN HuMPHREY NOYES. 8vo, pp. 672, 
cloth. [Shortly. 

SCIENTIFIC RESULTS of a 
JOURNEY in BRAZIL. Containing a full Account 
of the Geology and Physical Geography of the 
Country. By C. F. Hart, Professor of Geology in 
Corneil University, and Prof. AGAssiz, Chief Asso- 
ciate in the Expedition. Together with about 100 
pages descriptive of the Marine and Freshwater 
Animals and their Natural History, by Prof. 
AGASSIZ With nearly 100 Illustrations and Maps. 

[/n January. 


POLITICAL PROBLEMS for our AGE 
and COUNTRY. By W.R. Grea. (Shortly. 

A DICTIONARY of the PALI LAN- 
GUAGE. By R.C. CHILDERS, 8vo, [/n preparation, 

SHUT YOUR MOUTH and SAVE 
YOUR LIFE. A New (the Fourth) Enlarged 
Edition of * The Breath of Life.” By GEORGE 
CATLIN. With 26 Illustrations from Designs by 
the Author. Crown 8vo, [Jn the press. 


The LIFTED and SUBSIDED ROCKS 
of AMERICA, with their Influence on the Oceanic, 
Atmospheric, and Land Currents, and the Distribu- 
tion of Races. By GrEorGE CATLIN. With a Map. 


[/n the press. 

HISTORY of the EGYPTIAN 

REVOLUTION, from the Period of the Mame- 
lukes to the Death of Mohammed Ali; from Arab 
and European Memoirs, Oral Tradition, and Local 
Research. By A. A. PATON, F.R.G.S., Author of 
“ Researches on the Danube and Adriatic.’’ Second 
Enlarged Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, [Shortly. 

By Professor FRANCIS W. NEWMAN. 

MISCELLANIES, ACADEMICAL and 
HISTORICAL. Contents :—1. Fragments on Logic 
(being Selections from a MSS. Second Edition of 
the ** Logic,” published in 1835). 2, Four Lectures 
on Poetry. 3. Seven Lectures on the Forms of 
Ancient Nations. 4. A Defe of Carthage. 5. 
Fragmen ton Liberal Instruction in Mathematics. 
6. Elocution as a part of Education. 7. Essay on 
National Loans. 8vo, pp. 376, cloth, 7s 6d, 

The CURE of the GREAT SOCIAL 
EVIL, with Special Reference to Recent Laws, 
delusively called Contagious Diseases’ Acts, Svo, Ls. 

PHASES of FAITH; or, Passages 
from the History of my Creed. Sixth Ediuon; 
with Reply to Professor Henry R Author 
of “Eclipse of Faith.” Crown Svyo, cloth, 33 6d. 
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TRUE CATHOLIC. 
ONE PENNY MONTHLY. 

65 St. PAUL’s CHURCHYARD; and of all Booksellers 
and Newsagents. 





On Thursday, the 23rd inst. One Shilling. No. 121. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
JANUARY. With Illustrations by Robert 
BARNES and GEORGE DU MAURKIER. 
CONTENTS. 
PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. (With an Illus- 
tration). Chapters XXVIIL, X XTX. 
GLIMPSES of CHRISTMAS in the DAYS of OLD. 
SHAMROCKIANA. 
Chapter 2.—The Pre-Unionists, 
3.—A Page of Biography Supplied. 
The STREAM that HURRIES by. By Gerald Griffin. 
OUR ed BISHOP. APROPOS of the *UZSCUME- 
NICAL.” 
The KING of SWEDEN’S POEMS. 
AGAINST TIME. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter 10.—The Calumet goes round among the 
Childersleighs. 
11.—Miss Childersleigh loses a Home and 
finds a Friend. 
12.—The General Meeting. 
Ssmiru, ELper, and Co., 15 Waterloo place. 





On the 22nd inst., price One Shilling. 


_— TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


for JANUARY. 
CONTENTS. 
1, RED as a ROSEis SHE. By the Author of “Cometh 
up as a Flower.” Chapters XXXYV. to XX XVII. 
CHARACTERISTICS of MODERN PAINTING. 
The “CONVULSIONNAIRES ” of ST. MEDARD, 
By Thomas Adolphus Trollope. 
4. MADEMOISELLE SCUDERL A Tale of the 17th 
Century. (Concluded.) 
5. WHAT WOMEN THINK ABOUT MEN. 
3; An ACTING CHARADE. 
7. The STORY of my FIRST CIRCUIT. 
8. A RACE for a WIFE. By the Author of “ Breezie 
Langton.” 
Chap. 1. The Belle of the Ball. . 
2. The Denizens of Glinn. 
3. A Projected Alliance. 
RicHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington strect. 


Just published, price 6d; per post for 7 stamps. 
HE IRISH TENANT-RIGHT 
QUESTION. Examined by a Comparison of 
the Law and Practice of England with the Law 
and Practice of Ireland. With Suggestions on the 
basis of Legislation, and the consequences which would 
follow the adoption of Fixity of Tenure, or the Ulster 
Tenant-Right. By Ropert BAXTER, Esq. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, 
( UR POLITICAL DUTY. 

= A Lecture delivered by Captain MAXse, R.N., 
at Fareham and Southampton. 

“One object of the lecturer was to impress his 
audience with the sacreduess of a vote. We wish him 
all success in his knightly enterprise."—Devon Weekly 
Times, 

* Captain Maxse says rightly that our political duty is 
a religious one.”"—AMorning Post. 

“ The whole is marked bya spirit of superiority to 
class consideration, by just thought, and fine fearless 
expression.”—Hampshire Telegraph. 


Just published, price 1s. 








METCHIM and SON, 20 Parliament street, Westminster. 
Now ready, feap. 8vo, cloth, price 33 6d. 
R4 YMOND LULLY’S GREAT 

Vv ELIXIR. A Dramatic Poem. 
BAstm. MONTAGU PICKERING, 196 Piccadilly. 
| RITISH and FOREIGN STATE 
PAPERS, VOL. LIL, for the Years 1861-1862. 
Compiled by the Librarian and Keeper of the Papers, 
Foreign Office. 


WILLIAM =Rimeway, 
Booksellers, 


Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 


169 Piccadilly, W., and all 





Just published, price 1s, post free. 
ELF-GOVERNMENT for LONDON: 
K the Leading Ideas on which a Constitution for 
London should be Based. A Letter to the Right Hon. 
H. A. Bruce, M.P., from Charles Buxton, M.A., M.P. 
London: Metropolitan Municipal Association, 209 
Piccadilly, W. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's 
square, London.—Founded in 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, 
PRESIDENT—The EARL of CLARENDON, 
The following are the terms of admission to this 
. Which contains 85,000 volumes of Aucient and 
. in various languages, 













LO; 


rip), 


Reading-room open from Teu to half- 


town members, 
past Six, 
Prospectus on application. 


Catalogue (new edition), 
price 15s; to members, 10s 6d. 


ROBEKT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


a year, or £2, with entrance fee of | 


are allowed to country and ten to | 


which the subject is treated in a scientilic manner: and 
having at the moment several disagreeable horses to 
ride, I went through a good deal of stiff Treading, by 
which the Major's propositions are mathematically 
demonstrated, with a view of giving his theory a fair 
trial, having at hand good subjects to work upon—viz, - 

No. 1, @ thoroughbred horse, sulkily restive, who 
bent his chin to his breast, kicked, and then reared 
when this was not permitted. 

No. 2, a thoroughbred mare, hard puller, fidgety ; 
fine mouth, long neck, badly put on. . 

No. 3, a thoroughbred mare, good-tempered, honest 
hard puller; dull, dry mouth, 

No. 1 was cured immediately; No. 2 now bends her 
neck and looks at her fences; No. 3 would carry a 
lady. 

This has been effected by a bridle which acts with 
unexpected, I may say with miraculous, success, and | 
can't resist the pleasure of making it known, through 
the medium of your journal, to my many old friends 
and acquaintances who exist in most English hunting- 
flelds, 


I take no merit to myself for this discovery; it 
belungs solely to Major Dwyer; his book is published 
by William Blackwood and Sons. 

Wherwell Priory, Nov. 29. GARDNER, 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 





This day is published. 

TH! RESURRECTION of the DEAD, 

its Design, Manner, and Results. By the Rey. 
JAMES COCHRANE, A.M., Minister of the First Parochial 
Charge, Cupar-Fife ; Author of “ The World toCome.” 
* Discourses on Diiticult Texts of Scripture,’ &. In 
crown 8vo, pp. 412, price 7s 6d. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Feap. Svo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 
RAMATIC NARRATIVE, and other 
Poems. By THOMAS TILSTON. 

“A series of highly meritorious compositions, evine- 
ing good feeling, cultivated taste, and a very musical 
ear. Some passages of many of the lyrics are power- 
ful and subtle, and isolated lines might be quoted that 
literally throb with the muscular and bounding thought 
they vehicle.”"—Zeader. 

“He writes evenly, and often vigorously, The best 
eseues is a five-act drama called ‘ Elgiva,’in the vein of 
Henry Taylor. The following may be taken as proof of 
poetic capacity.”—Morning Star. 

“Careful, thoughtful compositions.”"—Guardian. 

“Mr. Tilston clearly understands the choice of words 
+++...90me far from undeserving of praise......We have 
also a drama called ‘Elgiva,’ which is careful and 
thoughtful...... Worthy of public approbation.”—Liver- 
pool Leader. 

* Most of the poems are far above average merit; 
some of them are ‘ gems.’ "—Northern Daily Express. 
London : Provost and Co., 5 Bishopsgate Without, E.C _ 





A GIFT for the SEASON. 
Just published, crown 8vo, extra cloth, gilt edges, 
price 6s. 
HE GOLDEN CHAIN of PRAISE. 
Hymns by Tuomas H. GiLi, Author of “The 
Papal Drama,” 

“Mr. Gill has succeeded in his great attempt.”— 
British Quarterly. 

“An equally tender and more intellectual Charles 
Wesley.”—/iours at Home (America), 

“Many of these divine love songs are the very 
perfection of the peculiar class of literature."— 
Birmingham Gazette. 

London: WILLIAM Hunt and Co., 23 Holles street, W. 


THE NEW CHRISTMAS STORY. 
HRISTMAS EVE with the SPIRITS; 
or, the Canon's Wanderings through Ways 
Unknown, wih Further Tidings of Scrooge and Tiny 
Tim. Original! illustrations, cloth extra, gilt edges, &c., 
2s 6d. At all libraries and booksellers in town or 
country; or free by post direct from the publishers, 
2s 6d. 
Butt, Srumons, and Co., Publishers, &c., 9 Wigmore 
street, Cavendish square, W. 
In crown 8vo, price 12s, 
7s MBOLISM; or, Mind—Matter— 
Se Language—as the Elements of Thinking and 
Reasoning, and as the Necessary Factors of Human 
Knowledge. By James Hara, M.A. 
WILLIAM BLackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and Londoa 


HEAP BOOKS.—Notice.—The 
UNITED LIBRARIES’ CLEARANCE LIST, 
containing more than 1,200 popular books at auction 
prices, is now ready, and will be forwarded on applica- 
tion.—The United Libraries, Booth’s, Churton’s, Hodg- 
son's, and Saunders aud Otley’s, 3/7 Regent street, 
near the Polytechnic. 





ru UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 

tegent street, W.—Subscriptions from one 
‘cording to the supply required. 
English, French, and German, 
immediately on publication. Prospectuses, with list of 
| new publications, gratis and post free. A Clearance 
| Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly 
| reduced prices be hud free on application. — 
|} Booth’s, Chur Hodg Saunders and 
Otley’s United Libraries, 3 treet, near the 
Polytechuie, 








guinea to apy amount, ¢ 
All the best new books, 
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BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 
WASHINGTON IRVING’S SKETCH-BOOK. 


(The Artist's Edition.) Illustrated with a Portrait of the Author on Steel, and 
9 Wood Engravings after American Artists, Crown 4to, very handsomely 


pound, price 21s. 
A COLOURED EDITION of Mr. HENRY 


SHAW'S ART of ILLUMINATION, as practised during the Middle Ages. 
With a description of the Pigments, &c., employed. Imp. 8vo, handsomely 
bound, price £2 2s. 

LEGENDS and LYRICS. By Apetame Any 
Procter. A Handsome Illustrated Edition. With a Short Biographical 
Sketch by Charles Dickens, and a Portrait of the Authui. 4to, price £1 1s, 

Also, Series L, feap. 8vo, 6s ; Series IL, 5s. 
First 


MADAM HOW and LADY WIIY; or, 
Lessons in Earth Lore for Children. By the Rey. C. KinGsLry, Author of 
“The Water Babies.” Small Svo, with Illustrations, 7s 6d. 


DAISY’S COMPANIONS; or, Scenes from Child 
Life. A Story for Little Girls. By the Author of “Grandmamma’'s Nest.” 
With 9 Illustrations, demy 16mo, 3s 6d. 


KING GEORGE’S MIDDY. sy Witiram GiL- 
pert, Author of “ The Magic Mirror.” With 150 Illustrations by W. S. Gilbert. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The LOST LEGENDS of the NURSERY SONGS. 


By Mary SeEN1OR CLARKE. With 16 full-page Llustrations. imp, 16mo, 5s, 


The BOYS of AXLEFORD. By Cuartes 
CAMDEN. With Illustrations by J. Pettie, A.R.A., Houghton, Fraser, and other 
Artists, Crown 8vo, 5s. 


ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES and SKETCHES. 
With 104 Illustrations by Otto Speckter and others, Post 8vo, 63, This volume 
includes the stories published in 1868-9. 


The BOY in the BUSH; or, Country Life in 
Australia. By Epwarp Hows. Crown 8vyo, with Illustrations by Zwecker, 
Fraser, and Mahoney, 5s. 


AUNT JUDY'S CHRISTMAS VOLUME for 


1869. Edited by Mrs. ALFreD Gatry. Crown 8yo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 


Mrs. ALFRED GATTY’S PARABLES from 
NATURE. A Handsome Illustrated Edition. 4to, £1 1s, 
The above Edition, in 2 yols. demy 8vo, 10s 6d each. 
Also, in 2 vols. feap. 8vo, with Portrait, 3s 6d each. 
In 4 Series, Illustrated, 16mo. Series 1., 1s 64; Series IL, IIL, and IV., 2s each ; 
or Series I. and IL., in 1 vol., 3s 6d; Series III. and IV., in 1 vol., 4s. 


‘ rec Y r 
Mrs. ALFRED GATTY’S CHRISTMAS-BOX 
for YOUNG PEOPLE, containing the following volumes, all beautifully printed, 
neatly bound, and in a cloth box, price 31s 6d. :— 
Aunt Judy's Letters. 33 6d. 
The Human Face Divine. 3s 6d. 
The Fairy Godmothers, &c. 2s 6d. 
The Hundredth Birthday, &. 33 6d. 


Parables from Nature. 2 vols., 7s. 

Worlds not Realized.—Proverbs Ilus- 
trated. 3s 6d. 

Domestic Pictures. 33 6d. 

Aunt Judy's Tales. 3s 6d, 1 


HORACE: the Satires and Epistles. Translated 
into English Verse, by the late J. ContNGTON, M.A., Corpus Professor of Latip 
in the University of Oxford. Feap. 8vo, 6s 6d. 

By the same Author. 
The ODES of HORACE. Translated into English Verse. 


8vo, Third Edition, half-roan, 5s 64. 


The EPIGRAMMATISTS: a Selection from the 


Epigrammatic Literature of Ancient, Medieval, and Modern Times ; with Notes, 
Observations, Illustrations, and an Introduction. By the Rey. Henry PHILie 
Dopp, M.A., of Pembroke College, Oxford. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


WEAPONS of WAR: a History of Arms and 
Armour. By AvGuste Demin. Translated by C. C. BLACK, M.A. With 
nearly 2,000 Illustrations. S8vo, 128, 

Dedicated by Special Permission to Her Majesty the QUEEN. 

CHARLES KEMBLE’S SHAKSPERE READ- 
INGS. A Selection of 17 Plays as read by him before her Majesty and the 
public. Edited by R. J. LANg, A.E.R.A. 3 vols. crown Svo, 63 each. 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S OMNIBUS. 
by LAMAN BLANCHARD, With 100 Illustrations on Steel and Wood. Demy 8yvo, 
New Edition. 10 6d. 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S TABLE BOOK. 





Feap. 


NEW WORKS. 





HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of 


Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. By J. A. Frovupe, M.A. Vols 
XI. and XII. (completion), 36s. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of FARADAY. By 


Dr. Bence JoNgs, Secretary of the Royal Institution. 2 vols. 8vo, with 
Portrait, 28s. 


CHARACTERISTICS. By Ayruony, Third 


Earl of SHAFTEsBURY. Edited, with Marginal Analysis, Notes, and Illustra- 
tions, by the Rev. WALTER M. Hatcu, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
Vol. L, 8vo, Lts. 


ARCHBISHOP LEIGHTON’SCOMMENTARY 


on St. PETER. New Edition, edited and annotated by the Rey. W. West, B.A. 
2 vols, 8vo, 21s. 


HISTORICAL LECTURES on the LIFE of 


OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. By C. J. Etticott, D.D., Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol. Fifth Edition, revised. 8vyo, 12s. 


The LORD'S PRAYER ILLUSTRATED. By 


F. R. Pickerseitt, R.A., and Henry Atrorp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
Imperial 4to, 21s. 


VIKRAM and the VAMPIRE; or, Tales of 


Hindu Devilry. Adapted by Ricuarp F. Burtoy, F.R.G.S., &. With 33 
Illustrations by Ernest Griset. Crown 8yo, 0s. 


OUR CHILDREN’S STORY, by ONE of their 


GOSSIPS, By the Author of “ A Voyage en Zigzag.” With 60 Lilustrations by 
the Author. Small 4to, 10s 6d. 


IN FAIRYLAND; Pictures from the Elf- 


World. By RicHarp DoyLe. With a Poem by W. ALLINGHAM. In folio, 
with 16 Piates, containing 36 Designs printed in colours, 31s 6d. 


LIFE of JOHN GIBSON, R.A., Sculptor. 


Edited by Lady EasTLAKE. 8vo, with Portrait, 10s 6d. 


Sir JOHN HERSCHEL’S OUTLINES of 


ASTRONOMY. Tenth Edition, brought up to the Present State of Astronomical 
Kuowledge; with Plates and Diagrams. 8vo, 18s. 


KERL’S PRACTICAL TREATISE on METAL- 


LURGY, adapted, &c., by W. Crookes, F.R.S.,and E. Ronrie, Ph.D. Complete 
in 3 vols., 8vo, with 625 Woodcuts, £4 19s. 


STUDIES of the LAND and TENANTRY in 


IRELAND. By B. SAmve.son, M.P. 16mo, Is. 


PIONEERING in the PAMPAS; or, the First 


Four Years of a Settler's Experience in the La Plata Camps. By Ricwarp 
ARTHUR SEYMOUR. Second Edition. Post 8vo, with Map, 6a, 


Edited | MENES and CHEOPS identified in HISTORY 


under DIFFERENT NAMES; with other Cosas. By Cari Von Rikarr, 


8vo, with 5 Illustrations, 10s 6d, 


Edited by G. A. A‘BrokeTr. Illustrated with 12 Steel Plates and 116 Engrav- | TACITUS’S ANNALS, Books I.and II. Trans- 


ings on Wood by G. CRUIKSHANK. New Edition, royal 8vo, 16s, 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S FAIRY LIBRARY. 
Consisting of the famous stories of Puss in Boots, Hop-o’- My Thumb, Cinderella, 
and Jack and the Bean Stalk. Illustrated with numerous Etchings on Steel, 5s. 


The BALLAD of LORD BATEMAN. Illustrated 


by G. CRUIKSHANK. Is 6d. 


CARMINA CRUCIS. by «Dora 
With 6 Illustrations by G. D, Lesiie, A.R.A. Post 8vo, 5s. 

Miss AGNES STRICKLAND’S LIVES of the 
+ ge gd ENGLAND. Abridged by the Author for the use of Families, 
cc. 6s 6d, 

Mr. HELPS’ LIFE of CHRISTOPHER 
COLUMBUS, the Discoverer of America. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 63. 
Mr. HELPS’ LIFE of PIZARRO. with some Account 
of his Associates in the Conquest of Pera. Second Edition, crown 8vo, és. 
Mr. HELPS’ LIFE of LAS CASAS, the Apostle 


of the Indies. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


lated into English ; with Notes and Marginal Analysis of the Chapters. By A, 
H. Beesy, M.A. 8vo, 5a. 


MIND and MANNER, or DIVERSITIES of 


LIFE, By JAMES FLAMANK. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


GREENWELL. / SCENES and STUDIES; or, Errant Steps and 


Stray Fancies. By Captain J, W. CLAYTON, F.R.GS., late Lith Light Dragoons, 


Author of * Personal Memoirs of Charles II,” &. Post Svo. (Nearly ready. 


CABINET EDITION of NOVELS and TALES 


by J. G. Wiyte MELVILLE :— 


The GLADIATORS, 5s | 
DIGBY GRAND, 5s 
KATE COVENTRY, 5s | 
GENERAL BOUNCE, 5s | 


HOLMBY HOUSE, 5s 
GOOD FOR NOTHING, 63, 
QUEEN'S MARIES, 6s. 
The INTERPRETER, 5s. 





London: BELL and DALDY. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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MUDIE’S 
NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


Many Copies of each of the following NEW and CHOICE BOOKS are in cireu- 
lation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, and may be obtained with the least 
possible delay by all First-Class Subscribers of One Guinea per Annum and upwards, 
and by the Secretaries of all Book Societies in connection with the Library. 

Journal of a Visit to Egypt, by the Hon. Mrs. W. Grey (next 
week) ; Dr. Russell’s Visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales to the 
East ; Her Majesty's Tower, by W. H. Dixon; The Holy Grail, by 
Alfred Tennyson; The * Rob Roy? on the Jordan, by John Macgre- 
gor; Froude’s Reign of Elizabeth, New Vols. ; Arnot’s — of Dr. 
Hamilton (next week); Notes on England and Italy, by Mrs. Nathaniel 
Hawthorne (next week); Home Life of Sir David Brew ster ; ; Life 
and Letters of Dr. Faraday; Ruskin's Queen of the Air; A Book 
about Roses; At Home with the Bretons, by Mrs. Palliser ; Black- 
burn’s Normandy Picturesque; Maurice’s Lectures on Morality ; 
Life of Mary Russell Mitford; Historical Sketches, by Mrs. Oliphant ; 
Lord Lytton’s Odes of Horace ; Missionary Travels in Asia Minor, 
by J. Van Lennep (next week); Diary of Henry Crabb Robinson ; 
Bonwick’s Last of the Tasmanians; Weld's Notes on Burgundy ; Pic- 
tures of Hungarian Life; Alfred the Great, by Thomas Hughes ; The 
Magyars, by A. J. Patterson; The Christian Policy of Life, by the 
Rev. Baldwin Brown; A Search for Winter Seslanie in Corsica and 
Spain, by S. S. Cox; The Ear thiy P wradise, by William Morris ( New 
Series) ; Veitch’s Life of Sir William Hamilton; Memoir of Dr. 
Robert Lee ; Hozier’s Abyssinian Expedition; Tozer’s Highlands of 
Turkey; Freshfield’s Central Cancacus ; Bell's New Tracks in North 
America ; Essayson Woman's Work and Woman's Culture ; Madame 
How and Lady Why; Memoir of Gustave Bergenroth ; All the Best 

Recent Works of Fiction, and nearly Five Hundred other Books of 
the Past and Present Season, Revised Lists of which will be for- 
warded, Postage Free, on application. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS & PRIZES 
See MUDIE’S ANNUAL CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 
NEW EDITION, now ready.—Postage free on application. 








MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
Ciry Orrice—4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





Price 1s Monthly, on December 23. 


NI? QO } / f I ny 
[ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 
No. 123, for JANUARY. 
CONTENTS, 

7. CATHEDRAL WORK. 

Westcott. Part I. 
8. ESTELLE RUSSELL. (Continued.) 
9. The ANARCHY of LONDON. By 
3. UN SOUPIR. By Sully Proudhon. Thomas Hughes, M.P. 
4, LAMBETH and the ARCHBISHOPS. | 10. LINES. 

By the Hon, Lambeth Librarian. | il. A CAMBRIDGE 


1, ADMIRALTY REFORM. 3y Canon 
2. A BRAVE LADY. By the Author of 
‘John Halifax, Gentleman. Chaps. 


XIV. to XV. 











PROFESSOR of 


Part IIT. the LAST GENE — By C. 
5. KAISERSWERTH and the PRO-| Knight Watson, F.S./ 

TESTANT DEACONESSES. By | 12. The IRISH LAND QU ESTION, By 

Miss Sewell. an English Landlord, Sir E. 
6. BOARDS of GREEN CLOTH. Strachey, Bart. 


MACMILLAN and Co., London. 





Every Thursday, price 44; Monthly Parts 1s 4d and Is 8d. 


ry 
NATURE; 
A Weekly Fl{'ustrated Journal of Science. 
Nos. IL. -VII. now ready. 
Strand, W.C. 


MACMILLAN and Co., London. Publishing Office: 9 Southampton st., 





JOHN LEECH’S PICTURES OF LIFE & CHARACTER. 


THE FIFTH VOLUME OF 


JOHN LEECH'S PICTURES OF 
CHARACTER, 


FROM THE COLLECTION OF MR. PUNCH, &c., 


Is now ready, price 12s, boards; or 18s, half-bound in morocco. 





LIFE AND 


“This volume is full of spirit and humour, and in no wayinferior to its predeces- 
sors. It deals with the subjects of the day, or we should rather say of the age, as 
it treats of the Great Exhibition, theatres and operas, our rifle meetings, our croquet, 
billiards, whitebait dinners, seryantgalism, Bloomerism, Alpine travelling, fishing, 
the hunting-fleld, Bantingism, Hampstead Heath. life at Scarborough and at 
Brighton, the *Crush-Room’ at St. James's, the Derby Day, the worlds of Cabdom 
and Bumbledom, the streets, the ball-room, the dog-days, the police, and, finally, 
the irrepressible ‘John Thomas,’ Like Juvenal of old, so John Leech could say 
with truth,— 

*Quiequid agunt homines, votum, timor, ira, voluptas, 

Gaudia, discursus, nostri est farrago libelli 
We may add that this is the very last volume of the pri xine tions of Leech's fertile 
pencil which will appear, at all events, in this shape.”"—7imes, Dec. 10. 


THE 


COMPLETE SERIES OF PICTURES OF LIFE & CHARACTER, 


FROM THE COLLECTION OF MR. PUNCH, &c.. BY JOHN LEECH, 






May now be had in Five Volames, boar 


3, price 12s each, or in Three Volumes, 
half-bound in mor $ 


0, price £4 1 


11 Bouverie street, E.C, 


SELECT LIBRARY. 





A CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 33 6d, post free. 


|ON SOME OF THE MINOR MORALITIES 
OF LIFE. 


TWENTY-ONE CHAPTERS. 
By EDWARD WHITE. Author of “The Mystery of Growth.” 
CONTENTS. 
On the Duty of Returning Borrowed , On Some Arts of Wasting Time, 
Articles, On Going too Fast and too Far. 
On_ Simplicity and Affectation, or the | On the Power of One for Good or I], 
Natural History of the Minx and the | On Reading too Much. 
Swell. Second and more Sustained Attack on 
On the Love of Flowers. certain Habits of Reading. 
On Punctuality. On a Wise Passiveness under Natura} 
On the Duty of Delivering Kind Messages. Influences. 
On the Duty of Speaking and Reading | On the Duty of sometimes Hearing Your 
On Keeping Secrets. [Distinetly.| Children’s Lessons, 
On Ventilating Houses and Churches On the Duty of Trying to Reason Fairly. 
On Deflance of the Weather when we! On Attention to the Festive Element jn 
ought to Go Out. | Life. 
} 


On Politeness in Ladies, On Fireside Amenities, or Thoroug! ghnesg 
On Certain Occasions for Silence. in Home Affection. 


ELLIOT STock, 62 Paternoster row, London, E.C., 








TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS.—At all Libraries, 
THIRTEEN AT TABLE. The Story of a Dinner 


that was Never Eaten. Being the Christmas Number of TINSLEY'S 
MAGAZINE. Profusely Illustrated, price 1s, 


TRAVELS in CENTRAL AFRICA; an Explorati 
; p lon 
of the Western Nile Tributaries. By Mr. and Mrs. PeTHeRick. In 2 vols, 8yo. 
with Maps, Portraits, and numerous [llustrations, 25s, : 


The ENCHANTED TOASTING-FORK ; 
Tale. By the Author of * Out of the Meshes.” 
somely bound, 5s. 


The ROSE of JERICHO. Translated from the 
French, Edited by the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 2s 6d. 
NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
STRONG HANDS and STEADFAST HEARTS. 
A Novel. By the Countess VON BOTHMER. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 
WEE WIFIE. A Novel. By Rosa Novucuerre Carry, 
Author of “ Nellie’s Memories.” 2 vols. [Ready this day. 
VALENTINE FORDE: a Novel. By Cec Grirerrrm, 
Author of * Victory Deane,” “ Maud Mainwaring,” &. 3 vols. 
DAISIE’S DREAM. By the Author of “ Recom- 
mended to Merey.” 3 vols. [Second Edition. 
MARTHA PLANEBARKE. A Novel. In 3 vols. 
LOVE STORIES of the ENGLISH WATERING- 
PLACES. In 3 vols, 
OBERON SPELL. A Novel. 


3 vols. 
PHCEBE’S MOTHER. A Novel. By Louisa Anne 


MEREDITH, yn of * My Bush Friends in Tasmania,” &c. In 2 vols. 


HEATHFIELD HALL; or, Prefatory Life. A 
Youthful Reminiscence. By HANs Scuretper, Author of “Nicknames at the 
Playingtield College,” &. 1 vol. 

The LILY and the ROSE. A Novel. 3 vols. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 


a Fairy 
Profusely Tllustrs uted and hand- 


By Even Sr. Leonarv’s, 





KEITH, PROWSE, AND CO’S 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


LEXANDRE’S GOLD PRIZE MEDAL HARMONIUMS 


i may be seen in all varieties, for Church, Drawing-room, and Cottage, from 
5 to 100 Guineas, new and second-hand, at the City Agency. 


HE ORGAN ACCORDION has two rows of vibrators, organ 
keyboard, three octaves, and is as easily played as the accordion. Any 
pianist can perform upon it without study. Price Four and Five Guineas. 
\ USICAL BOXES by NICOLE FRERES. — KEITH, 
PROWSE, and CO., direct importers, offer parties seeking really fine well- 
tuned INSTRUMENTS a selection of more than 200 boxes, with all the recently 
introduced improvements, from Four Guineas. The new boxes with accompaniment 
of flute, bells, and dram, should be heard to be appreciated, as the expressive effects 
upon the ear are exceedingly novel and beautiful 
ONCERTINAS, GUITARS, ZITTARS, and FLUTINAS 
for INDIA, from Two Guineas upwards. BARREL PIANOFORTES, play- 
ing a variety of dance music, &., from 14 Guineas. 
—— —The NEW MODEL FLUTE (old fingering), for 
beauty and volume of tone unsurpassed, 3} Guineas and 7 Guineas. Also, 
Rudall and Co.'s Prize Medal Flutes, new and second-hand, A great varicty of 
second-hand Flutes of all fingerings. 
Just published, Third Edition, “ Hints to Flute Players,” price 6d. 


~ECOND-HAND HARPS, TWO GRECIAN, equal to new, 
35 and 40 Guineas; Self-Acting Barrel Pianoforte, £30; Pianofortes, five by 
Broadwood and Collard, 14 to 40 Guineas. 


NEY GRAND TRICHORD PIANOFORTES, which have 
a compass of Seven Octaves, repetition action, and additional Metal Brac- 
ings for extreme climates. The tone is full and rich, and the articulation rapid and 
distinct. They embrace every important advantage secured by Grand Pianofortes 
costing nearly double the prices quoted, and they are guaranteed of the greatest 
durability and excellence. The Boudoir Grand, 7ft. Gin. by 4 ft. 7in., 60 and 65 
Guineas ; the Drawing-Room Grand, 8 ft. by 4 ft. 7 in., 80 and 85 Guineas. 
ORNET a PISTONS.—The New MODEL CIRCULAR 

POCKET CORNET, Electroplated (with case complete), £5 5s, is most 
beautiful in appearance and extremely easy to play. Also the new Long Mode} 
Cornet, electroplated, £7 73, in case complete. Ordinary Models from £2 2s. 

ITY AGENTS for the ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA.— 
) Boxes, stalls, and amphitheatre stalls in the best positions; also tickets for 
all the theatres and places of amusement in London. 


CITY ROYAL MUSICAL REPOSITORY,48 CHEAPSIDE. 








London: BrapBrry, EVANS, and Co., 
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pr. PICK'S FRENCH DICTIONARY. 
Now ready, Svo, 7s 6d. 
POPULAR E TYMOLOGICAL 
DICTIONARY of the FRE NC H LANGUAGE. 
EpwArp PICK, Ph.D., Author of “On Memory, and 
By Rational Means of Improving it,” “A New Method 
i stadying Foreign Languages,” &c. 
Joan Mcrray, Albemarle street. 





" FORSYTH'S LIFE of CICERO. 
Third Edition, with 4) Illustrations, 
Syo, 10s 6d. 

HIE LIFE and TIMES of CICERO; 
T his Character as a Statesman. Orator, and Fri¢ md. 
With a Selection from_ his Correspondence and 
Orations. By Wint1Am ForsytH. MA., QC. 
of “ Hortensius,” “History of Trial by Jury,” * &e. 

Joun Mcrray, Albemarle street. 


Now ready, 


Author 





“The BISHOP of LINCOLN. 
Fourth Edition, with Illustrations, post 
8vo, 5s. 


THENS and ATTICA; 


Now ready, 


Notes of 


Tour. By CurtstopHeRr Worpswortn, B.D., 
L rd Bishop of Lincoln. 
Also, by the same Author. 
GREECE ; Pictorial, Descriptive, and 


Historical, 5th Edition, with 600 Maps and Illus- 
trations. Royal Svo, 21s. 
JOHN MURRAY, 





Albemarle street. 





BYRON'S POETICAL WORKS. 
Now ready, post 8vo, price half-a-crown. 
WE PEARL BYRON; being a New 
and Copyright Edition of the Complete POETICAL, 
WORKS of LORD BYRON, collated and revised 
from the Author's MSS. 
Tue PALL MAL. GAZETTE. 

“This PEAL ITION of LOonvD Byron's Works » 
certainly the most remarkable reprint. For HAtr- 
Ca20WN may now be had a complete and faithful odes. 
tion of the poet *s works.” 

“The BEST EprrroNn of BYRON is now brought with- 

in the means of the poorest student of the English 
classics." —Pall Mall Gatefte. 

JoHN Murray, Albemar! 








e strect. 


~ CANON ROBERTSON on the LITURGY. 
Third, Revised, and Enlarged Edition, 
post Svo, ?s. 
OW SHALL WE CONFORM to the 
e LITURGY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND ? 
To which is add 
Quarterly Review. 


Now ready, 


itwo Papers on Ritualism from the 
By J. C. Ropertson, M.A., Canon of 


Canterbury, and Pr ‘ofessor of Ecclesiastical History in 
King's — e. 
the same Author, 3 vols. 8vo. 

A HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH ; 
from the Apostolic Age to the Death of Boniface VIIL., 
\ . 64-1303, 

Vol. 1—A.D, 64-590. 
590-1122. 


Fourth Edition. 8vo, 18s. 
Third Edition. S$vo, 20s. 
3. 8vo, 18s 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 

DEAN STANLEY'S WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
Now ready, Third, Revised,and Enlarged Edition, with 
many additional Illustrations, 8vo, 21s. 
| ISTORICAL MEMORIALS of 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By Artuur Pen- 
D.D., Dean of Westminster. 


mal Notes and Illustrations may be 
8vo, 6s. 





RHYN STANLEY, 

*.* The additic 
had separate}; 

y the same Author. 

HISTORIC AL MEMORIALS of CANTER- 
BURY. 

HISTORY of the EASTERN CHURCH. 12s. 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES to the CORIN- 
THIANS. 6s, 

SINAI and PALESTINE. 14s. 

SERMONS PREACHED during a TOUR in 
the EAST. 9s, 
» SERMONS PREACHED at CANTERBURY. 


7s 6d. 


7s 6d. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 
PROFESSOR J. J. BLUNT'S WORKS. 
Now ready, Ninth Edition, post 8vo, 6s. 
| NDESIGNED COINCIDENCES in 
the WRITINGS of the OLD and NEW TESTA- 
MENT, an Argument of their Veracity. By Rev. J. J. 
Bucnt, D.D., late Margaret Professor of Divinity at 
unbridge. 
By the same Author. 
The CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING the 
FIRS’ THREE CENTURIES. Fourth Edition, post 


vo, 6s. 
3. 
The PARISH PRIEST: His Duties, Acquire- 


ments, and Obligations. Fifth Edition, post 8vo, 6s. 


4. 
SERMONS PREACHED to a 


itATION. Fifth Edition. 2 vols. 


PLAIN 
‘OUNTRY CONGRE 
post Svo. 

LECTURES RIGHT USE of 


on in the 


EARLY FATHERS, Third Edition, 8vo, 93. 
JOUN Murray, Albemarle street. 
ia J K Cc A D EM : 
» THIRD NU MBER of « The ACADEMY,” 
v w Lite rary Review and Monthly Ree 9 lig 








arning, S und) Art, published THIS DAY, 
tains, besides papers of literary and scientific in- | 
rmation 1 unpublished letter of SIR ISAAC 
V PON, 
JOUN MURRAY, Albemurle street 


| 











MURRAY’S SELECT REPRINTS. 





A Series of Popular and Interesting Works, 
in small and convenient volumes, printed in 
good clear type, on fine paper, feap. 8vo, 


price 2s 6d and 3s 6d each. 


The following are now ready:— 


ABERCROMBIE on the INTEL- 
LECTUAL POWERS. 3s 64. 


ABERCROMBIE onthe PHILOSOPHY 
of the MORAL FEELINGS, 2s 6d. 


ZESOP’S FABLES. By Rev. Thomas 
James. With 100 Woodcuts by Tenniel and Wolf. 
2s 6d. 


LORD BYRON'S COMPLETE POETI- 
CAL WORKS. 2s 6d. 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE’S 
TABLE-TALK. 3s 6d. 


Sir HUMPHRY DAVY’S CONSOLA- 
TIONS in TRAVEL, 3s 6d. 


HUMPHRY DAVY’S’ SAL- 


or, Days of Fly-Fishing. 3s 6d, 


of NAVAL 


Sir 
MONIA; 


GIFFARD’S DEEDS 
DARING, 3s 6d. 


ARTHUR HALLAWM’S REMAINS; 


Prose and Verse. 3s 6d. 

Bishop HEBER’S POETICAL WORKS. 
3s 6d. 

JESSE’S GLEANINGS in NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


LOUDON’S INSTRUCTIONS in GAR- 
DENING, 3s 6d, 


REJECTED ADDRESSES. By Horace 


and JAMES SMITH, 3s 6d. 


3s 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 


GRIFFITH J AND FARRAN’ S. 
NEW WORKS. 


IN ELEGANT CLOTH BINDINGS. 


The GOOD St. LOUIS and HIS TIMES. 
By Mrs. Bray, Author of “ The Life of Stothard,” 
“ Borders of the Tamar and Tavy,” &. Post Svo, 
price 7s 6d. 
“ We have here the history of one of the most saintly, 
yet most secularly interesting of medieval kings, ad- 
mirably supplied in these pages.—Tines, 


PATRANAS; or, Spanish Stories, 
Legendary and Traditional. Llustrations by Ep- 
WaAnkp H. CorBouLD, Post 8vo, price 5s. 

“ Delightfully chivalrous, quaint, and truly Spanish.” 

—Month/y Packet. 

“An agreeable addition to our store of legendary 
tales."—Daily News. 


ILLUSTRATED JUVENILE BOOKS. 
FAVOURITE FABLES in PROSE and 


VERSE, With 24 beautiful Lilustrations from 
Drawings by Harrison Weir. Printed on toned 
paper. Small 4to, price 6s, extra cloth ; 7s 6d, cloth 
elegant, gilt edges. 
“A most beautiful book,—we can only give it un- 
qualified praise."—Dai/y News. 

JOHN DEANE of NOTTINGHAM; 
his Adventures and Exploits. Ry W. H. G. 
KINGSTON. Price 5s. 

TALES of the WHITE COCKADE. 


By BARBARA HvuTTON. Price 5s. 


THEODORA; a Tale for Girls. 


EMtniA MARRYAT Norris. Price 48 6d. 


From PEASANT to PRINCE; or, the 


Life of Alexander Prince Menschikoff. Price 2s 6d. 


MILLICENT and HER COUSINS. 


By the Hon. AuGuSTA BeTHELL. Price 3s 6d, 
BERTRAND DU GUESCLIN, the 
Hero of Brittany. By E. BoNNECcHOse. Translated 
by M.J. JEUNE. Price 2s 6d, 
ADVENTURES of HANS STERK, 
the South African Hunter and Pioneer. By Cap- 
tain DRAYSON. Price 5s. 


ROSAMOND FA ANE: or. the Prisoners 


of St. James’. By Macp C. Les, Price 


|TALES of the TOYS as TOLD by 
THEMSELVES. By Mrs. Bropertr, Daughter of 
Thomas Hood. 3s td, plain; 48 6d, coloured, gilt 


‘ dges, 


By 


3s 6d, 


GRIFFITH and FARRAN, St. Paul's Churchyard. 





Lilustrated 
PRESENT BOOKS 








The following are now ready. 


The CATHEDRALS of ENG- 


LAND and Wales: a History of each See, with 
Biographical Notices of the Bishops. By RicHarD 
J. Kine, B.A., Exeter College, Oxford. With 
numerous Illustrations, 6 vols. post 8vo. 


Vols. L, II. —WINCHESTER, SALISBURY, 
Exeter, Wells, Rochester, Canterbury, and Chichester. 
With 120 Illustrations, 24s. 

Vol. ITL.—OXFORD, PETERBOROUGH, 
Lincoln, Norwich, and Ely. With 90 Illustrations, 18s. 

Vol. IV.—BRISTOL, GLOUCESTER WOR- 
eester, Hereford, and Lichfleld. With 50 Llustrations, 


l6s. 
Vols. V. and VIL.—YORK, RIPON, DUR- 
ham, Carlisle, Chester, and Manchester. With 60 


[ilustrations, 21s. 


A DICTIONARY of the BIBLE ; 


its Antiquities, Biogr phy, Geography, and Natural 
History. By the Archbishop of York, the Bishops 
of Caleutta, Ely, Gloucester and Bristol, Bath and 
Wells, Killaloe, the Deans of Canterbury, Chester, 
and Westminster, Professors Lightfoot, Rawlinson, 
Selwyn, &e., &e. Edited by Wa. Sarre, LL.D. 
With Illustrations, 3 vols. medium 8yo, £5 5s. 


The NEW TESTAMENT. Edited, 


with a Plain Practical Commentary, by Archdeacon 
CuurtToN, M.A. and Archdeacon JONES, MLA. 
I}lustrated with more than 100 Authentic Views of 
Places mentioned in the Sacred Text, from Sketches 
and Photographs made on the spot, 2 vols. crown 
Svo, 21s. 


The BOOK of COMMON 
PRAYER. Edited, with Notes explaining the 
Order and History of the Offices, by Rev. THoMas 
James, M.A. Embellished with Ornamental Scrolls, 
Foliage, Head-pieces, Vignettes, Borders. Initial 
Letters printed in red and black, and Historical 
Engravings from the early Masters to illustrate the 
(iospels, Svo, 18s. 


A COMPLETE HISTORY of 
ARCHITECTURE, from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day. By JAMES Fergusson, F.R.S. With 
1,500 Illustrations, 3 vols. medium 8vo. 


Vols. I. and IL—ANCIENT ARCHITEC- 
TURE, with 1,200 Illustrations, 84s. 


Vol. III. — MODERN ARCHITECTURE’ 


with 312 Illustrations, 31s 6d, 


mal r ‘ 
The TERRA-COTTA ARCHI- 
TECTURE of NORTH ITALY. From Drawings 
and Restorations, Engraved and Printed in Colours, 
with Descriptive Text. By V. Orroninr and F. 
Lose. Edited by Lewis Gruner, With 48 [llus- 
trations and Woodcuts, folio, £5 5s. 


The GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE 


of SPAIN: from Personal Observations made 
during several Journeys through that Country. By 
George EoMunpd Street, F.S.A. With 25 large 
Plans and 100 Illustrations, medium 8vo, 30s. 


PORCELAIN, 


ANCIENT, MEDLEVAL, and MODERN. By 
Samvent Biren, F.S.A., and Josennu MARRYAT. 
With Coloured Plates and Woordcuts. 3 vols, 
medium 8yo, 84s. 


POTTERY and 


‘ as 
BRITISH ENGI- 
NEERS ; from the Earlie-t Period down to the 
Death of Robert Stephenson. With an Account of 
their Principal Works ; comprising also a History 
ef the Invention and Introduction of the Steam 
Engine and the Railway Locomotive. By SAMURL 
Sices. With Portraits and 400 Illustrations. 4 
vols, 8vo, 84s. 


Vols. I. and Il. —VERMUYDEN—MYDDEL- 
TON —BRINDLEY — SMEATON — RENNIE — TEL- 
FORD. 42s. 


Vol. II.—GEORGE 
PHENSON. 2s 


Vol. IV.—BOULTON and WATT. 


LIVES of 


and ROBERT STE- 


21s. 


LUSTORY 


New English Version. 


e _ r a J 

of HERODOTUS: a 
Edited, with copious notes 
illustrating the story and seography of Herodotus, 
from the most recent sources of information: and 
embodying the chief results, historical and ethno- 
graphical, which have been ontained in the progress 
of cuneiform and hierogl:phical discovery. By 
Geronge RAWLINSON, MLA, With Maps and numer- 
ous Woudeuts. 4 vols. 8vo, 483 











JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle stret 
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MR. BENTLEY'S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


NEW WORK by Dr. CUMMING. 
The FALL of BABYLON, as Fore- 


shadowed in History and in Prophecy. By the 
Rey. JOHN CumMMING, D.D. In crown Svo, 6s. 
[Jn a few days. 


VINDICATION of LORD BYRON. 


MEDORA LEIGH: a History and an 
Autobiography. By a New Witness. Elucidating 
the Byron Mystery. Edited by Dr. CHARLES 
MACKAY. In crown 8vo, 6s 


The LIFE of MARY RUSSELL 
MITFORD. Told by Herself in a Series of Letters 
to her Friends. With Anecdotes of her cele- 
brated Contemporaries, Literary, Social, and Poli- 
tical. By the Rev. A. G. L’EsTRANGE. With an 
Introductory Memoir, &c., by the late Rev. WILLIAM 
HARNESS, her Literary Executor. In 3 vols. post 
8yvo, 31s 6d. 

“Miss Mitford was as much born a letter-writer as 

Lady Mary Wortley-Montagu or Walpole.”—Daily News. 

“A remarkably pleasant book, which adds to our 
knowledge of both remote and recent times. The 
work abounds in capital sketches of character. They 
are so many that selection becomes embarrassing; but 
we are sure we need not add anything to the com- 
mendation with which we now consign these volumes 
to the public.”—Athenxum. 


The LIFE of JANE AUSTEN, Author 
of “Mansfield Park,” &c. By her Nephew, the 
Rev. J. E. Austen LeiGH, Vicar of Bray. 8vo, 
with Portrait and other Illustrations, 12s, 


The DIARY of NEHEMIAH WAL- 
LINGTON; kept during the Troublous Times 
of Charles I. Now first published from the Ori- 
ginal in the British Museum. Edited by Miss 
WEBB, With Notes and IIlustrations. 2 vols. Svo, 21s. 


The LIFE of CARDINAL POLE. By 
the Very Rev. Dr. Hook, Dean of Chichester. 
Forming the Eighth Volume of “ The Lives of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury.” 8vo, 15s. 

“Dr. Hook has been carried a long way out of the 
usual fleld of his studies, among the scholars and 
reformers of Italy in the sixteenth century, and he has 
produced a clear and interesting picture of the society 
which gathered around the banished Cardinal. The 
present volume also has more connection than usual 
with the general history of Europe. We heartily con- 
gratulate Dr. Hook on his book. It is a great matter 
to write of such a time in the impartial way in which 
he does throughout.” —Saturday Review. 


The ANNOTATED INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS. A Library Edition, with a History of 
each Legend, and other Illustrative Notes, and 
some additional Pieces and Original Matter. In 2 
vols, demy 8vo, handsomely printed, with an 
entirely Original Frontispiece by George Cruik- 
shank, and all the Illustrations by Cruikshank and 
Leech, and two New Ones by John Leech. Edited 
by the Rev. RicHaArp DALTON BARHAM. Price 24s. 


The COUNTESS GUICCIOLI'S RE- 
COLLECTIONS of LORD BYRON, With those 
of the Eye-Witnesses of his Life. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8yvo, with Portrait of 
Lord Byron, 6s. 

*,* The popularity of these Memoirs is established 
beyond doubt or cavil, though denied by the Quarter/u 
Review, by the fact that a cheaper edition has been 
demanded and largely sold. 

“The book derives its value and interest from the 
personal reminiscences interspersed. The Countess 
has here brought together ample evidence that Lord 
Byron was largely endowed with many fine and noble 
qualities.”"—Quarterly Review, Oct., 1869. 


SENSE and SENSIBILITY. Being 
the First Volume of a New Edition of Jane Austen's 
Works. Beautifully printed. To be Completed 
in Five Monthly Volumes, crown 8vo, uniform with 
* Bentley's Favourite Novels,” 6s each volume. 


MISUNDERSTOOD: a Story. By 
FLorence Montcomery, Author of “A Very 
Simple Story,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Lady GEORGIANA FULLERTON’'S 
of MODERN LIFE. 
Mrs. GERALD’S NIECE. By Lady 
GEORGIANA FULLERTON, Author of “ Ludy-Bird,” 

* Too Strange not to be True,” &c. 


ROLAND YORKE: a Sequel to ‘** The 
Channings.” By Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of 
“East Lynne,” &c. 3 vols. 


SUSAN FIELDING, the New and 
’ 
Popular Novel by the Author of “ Archie Lovell ” 
and “Steven Lawrence.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 

“The main plot of this story is original and well 
worked out. There is a wealth of power in the book 
which would raise the authoress to a front rank among 
novelists. We have not for a long time seen anything 
quite so good as the character of Portia French—it is 
perfection.”—Spectator. 

VIRGINIA RANDALL; or, To-Day 
in New York. A Novel. In 2 vols. post Syo. 
Also, early in January, 

The OLD LOVE and the NEW: a Tale 
of Athens. By Sir Epwarp Creasy, Author of 
“The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the Worid.” In 
3 vols. 


NEW STORY 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street, 
Publisher in nee: to Her Majesty. 





SEASONABLE LITERARY PRESENTS. 
The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 


I. A Liprary Epition, with a History of each 
Legend, and other illustrative Notes, and some addi- 
tional Pieces and Original Matter. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 
handsomely printed, with an entirely Original Frontis- 
piece by George Cruikshank, and all the Illustrations 
by Cruikshank and Leec h, and two new ones by John 
Leech. Edited by the Rey. RICHARD DALTON BARHAM. 
24s, 

Ii. The ILLustratep Epirion. In crown 4to, with 
65 Illustrations by Leech, Cruikshank, Tenniel, and Du 
Maurier, 21s. 

III. The CARMINE EDITION, with 18 Plates, 10s 6d. 

IV. The PopuLar EpIri0N, 3 Plates, gilt edges, 63. 

V. The Pocket Vicrorta EDITION, feap. 8yo, 2s 6d, 


The JACKDAW of RHEIMS. An 


Edition of this celebrated Legend, in crown 4to, 
with 12 highly-coloured Illustrations, 7s 6d. 


The HEAVENS. An Illustrated 


Handbook of Popular Astronomy. By AMEDEE 
GUILLEMIN. Edited by J. NorMAN LocKYER, 
F.R.A.S. Royal 8vo; with 225 Illustrations, 
Coloured Lithographs and Woodcuts, Third Edi- 
tion, 21s. 


The SUN. By Amedee Guillemin, 


Author of “The Heavens.” Translated by Dr. 
PHIPSON. With 58 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


TWELVE WONDERFUL TALES. 


By W. KNox W1GRrAM, Barrister-at-Law. With 
numerous Comic Illustrations. Crown 8yo, 6s. 


Sir HENRY LYTTON BULWER’S 


HISTORICAL CHARACTERS; Talleyrand— 
Mackintosh — Cobbett —Canning. A New and 
Cheaper Edition, revised. In crown S8yo, 6s. 


The COUNTESS GUICCIOLI’S 


RECOLLECTIONS of LORD BYRON. With those 
of the Eye-Witnesses of his Life. A New and 
Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, with Portrait of Lord 
Byron, 6s. 


POPULAR EDITION of SIR 


EDWARD CREASY'S DECISIVE BATTLES of 
the WORLD—from Marathon to Waterloo. 19th 
Edition. In crown 8vo, price 6s, 

Also, 


A LIBRARY EDITION, in 8vo, 10s 6d. 
GUIZOTS LIFE of OLIVER 


CROMWELL. Crown 8yo, New Edition, with 4 
Portraits, 6s. 


FRANK BUCKLAND'’S 


Ist SERIES, containing Rats, Serpents, Fishes, 
Monkeys, &c., feap. 8vo, 5s. 

2ND SERIEs, containing Wild Cats, Eagles, Worms, 
Dogs, &c., feap. 8vo, 5s. 

3nxD SERIES, containing Lions, Tigers, Foxes, Por- 
poises, &c., 2 vols, feap. Svo, 10s. 


BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE 


NOVELS. Each volume with Two Illustrations, 
price 6s. 
BREEZIE LANGTON. By Hawley Smart. 
COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 
EAST LYNNE. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 
The CHANNINGS. By the same Author. 
Mrs. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. By 
the same Author. 


LADY ADELAIDE'S OATH. By the same 


Author. 
The INITIALS. 
QUITS. By the Author of the “Initials.” 


BROKEN to HARNESS. By E. Yates. 
THREE CLERKS. By Anthony Trollope. 
TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE. By 
Lady Georgiana Fullerton. 
LADYBIRD, By the same Author. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





LEISURE-HOUR 
ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 1870. 


In January will be commence nenced a New Tale, 
ilust 
of the Decline of Spain in the Period following te" 
Defeat of the Armada, entitled the . 


Fortunes of the House of De Valdez 
By FRANCEs Brown. 5 
CHESTERTON and his MATE, 
Career. 
The ARAUCANIAN SPY. 
The SOWER and his SEED, by the Author of 
“Mary Powell,” “Cherry and Viv! 
MY SECOND CURACY. 


EXPLORATIONS in the PENINSULA of 
SINAI. By J. K. Lord, of the Egyptian Explora- 


tion Expedition. 

THEBES and TOMBS. 
Hopley. 

SIX WEEKS in SWEDEN. 

CAMBRIDGE and its COLLEGES. 
F. Arnold. 

JUVENTUS MUNDI: Notes on Mr. Glad. 
stone's Book. By Professor Rawlinson. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE: 
of Remarkable Narratives, 

The NATURAL HISTORY of DRESS. 

The EDUCATION of WOMEN. 

The COTTAGE HOMES of ENGLAND, As 
they Are, and as they Ought to be. 


PORTRAITS and BIOGRAPHIES of Father 
Hyacinthe, Miss Burdett Coutts, John Ruskin, and 
other notabilities. 


SUNDAY AT HOME 
ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 1870. 


PETER DUCKETT the COBBLER, and other 
Stories. By Mrs. Prosser. 


WITHIN SEA WALLS; or, How the Duteh 


A Colonia? 


its By Howard 


By Rey, 


a Series 


— and kept the Faith. By Miss 

Jalshe. 

The FARM on the MOUNTAIN. By Rev. 
F. Arnold. 

COUSIN MABEL’'S NOTE-BOOK. By Miss 


Whately. 

SUNDAYS at NORTHCOURT: Second Series. 
By Author of “The Chronicles of an Old Manor 
House.” 

The MIRACLES of OUR LORD. 
Dean of Chester. 

ASSYRIAN INSCRIPTIONS. 
Rawlinson. 

The GOSPEL and MODERN 
By Rev. Dr. Roberts. 


By the 
By Professor 
RITICISM. 


SCENES in LIFE of CHRYSOSTOM. By 
Merle d’Aubigné. 
Newman 


DEVOTIONAL PAPERS. By Rev. 
Hall. 


OCCASIONAL PAPERS. By Author of 
“ Random Truths in Common Things,” &e. 

SKETCHES from the HOLY LAND. By 
Rev. Dr. Tristram. 

PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. 
B. Tayler. 

WHAT was DONE at ST. THOMAS'S: a 
Narrative of District Work. Edited by Mary 
Howitt. 


VESTIGES of PATRIARCHAL TRADITION. 

PORTRAITS and BIOGRAPHIES. 

SABBATH THOUGHTS; or, Short Medita- 
tions for every Sunday in the Year. 

PR ACTS ee SERMONS, and DEVOTIONAL 
PAPEL 

SACRED MUSIC and ORIGINAL HYMNS. 

PAGES for the YOUNG:—Robbie and his 
Mother; The Two Pilgrims, and other Stories; 
Bible Questions ; Scripture Enigmas, &c. 

MONTHLY PARTS, SIXPENCE. 


By Rev. C. 





56 PATERNOSTER D ALL BOOKSELLERS. 

PE C TAL NOTIC K. = IC KE RS and 
a SON'S ANNUAL CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE, 
—inecluding, in addition to the New Illustrated and 
Children’s Books of the Season. a Large Stock of 
Remainders, purchased at the Recent Trade Sales, and 
offered at an enormous reduction from the published 
prices—by post for one stamp.—1l Leicester square, 


London, W.C. 
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Christmas Presents, 


PROVOST AND C€0.’S 
PHOTOGRAPHIC GIFT-BOOKS. 


Demy 4to, cloth gilt, price 15s, 
VENICE and the POETS. Containing 
Selections from the Poetry of Byron, Browning, 
Clough, Wordsworth, Addison, Rogers, Shelley, 
Moore, &c. Edited and Illustrated with 10 Photb- 
graphs by STEPHEN THOMPSON. 


A HISTORY of GIBRALTAR and its 
SIEGES. With Photographic Lllustrations by J. 
H. MANN. 

PRESENTATION EprTION.—Feap. 4to, with 16 Photo- 
graphs and Map, cloth, extra gilt, price 21s; morocco, 
31s 6d. 

LIBRARY EpitTioN.—F cap. 4to, with 4 Photographs 
and Map, cloth, price lis. 

“A yery handsome gift-hook, and its letterpress is 
equal to its illustrations, which is saying @ great deal.” 
—Times. 


Feap. 4to, cloth extra, gilt, price 21s. 
The ISLE of WIGHT. By J. Redding 
WARE. With 21 Photographs by Russell Sedg- 
field and Frank M. Good. 


Small 4to, cloth elegant, price 12s. 

OUR ENGLISH LAKES, MOUN- 
TAINS, and WATERFALLS, as seen by WILLIAM 
Worpswortu. Illustrated with 13 Photographs 
by T. Ogle. . 


Cloth extra, 18s; morocco, 25s; morocco extra, 42s. 
The LADY of the LAKE. By Sir 


YY 
WALTER Scort, Bart. Illustrated with 14 Photo- 
graphs by G. W. Wilson and T. Ogle. 


Small 4to, cloth extra, 18s, 


MARMION : a Tale of Flodden Field. 
By Sir WALTER Scort, Bart. Illustrated by 15 
Photographs. 


Small 4to, cloth extra, 18s; morocco, 25s. 


SCOTLAND: her Songs and Scenery, 
as Sung by her Bards and Seen in the Camera. 
Illustrated by 14 Photographs by Thompson and 
Ewing. 


The THAMES. With Photographs 
by Russell Sedgfleld. Three Series, each complete 
in itself. Small 4to, cloth antique, gilt edges, 
price 10s 6d. 


Small 4to, cloth extra, price 10s 6d. 


DOVER. ByS.J. Davies. With Pho- 
tographic Illustrations by Russell Sedgfield. 


Small 4to, cloth extra, price 73 6d. 


PRIMITIZ. By Zachary Edwards. 
With 8 Photographs, comprising views of Sher- 
borne Minster, Tintagel Castle, Tintagel Head, 
Heytor, Fingal Bridge, &c. 

“Much refinement of taste is displayed in the pro- 
duction of this little book of poems. Some .of the 
poems are exquisitely illustrated; ‘ Primitie’ is in 
short quite a little model book for presentation to a 
lady." —Observer’. 


London: PROVOST and CO., 5 Bishopsgate With- 
out, E.C. 





A SERIES of MORE THAN SIX HUNDRED 

PHOTOGRAPHS. 

ROME. Also the SCULPTURE in the VATICAN at 

OME. 

NAPLES. The BRONZES, &c., in the MUSEUM at 

NAPLES. 

POMPEII, GIRGENTI, FLORENCE, VENICE, 
MALTA, &c. 


Size—9in. by Zin. 2s each: mounted, 2s 6d each. 
Carte size, 6d each. 


Full and Descriptive CATALOGUE on receipt of stamp 


‘PHOTOGRAPHS OF STATUARY. 


A large Collection from the STATUARY exhibited at 
the PARIS EXHIBITION ; also from THORWALD- 
SEN’S WORKS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FROM THE PAINTINGS 
BY THE OLD MASTERS. 


TAKEN DIRECT from the ORIGINAL PICTURES 


SELECTIONS OF PHOTOGRAPHS 


can be made, mounted, and bound; forming Unique 
and Suitable 
CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF ALL KINDS 


MAY BE SEEN and SELECTED FROM, 


250,000 CARTE & CABINET PORTRAITS 


ALWAYS IN STOCK. 


MARION and CO., 22 and 23 Soho square. 


THE GREAT CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOKS FOR 1869. 


MISS KILMANSEGG & HER PRECIOUS LEG 
A Golden Legend. 


By THOMAS HOOD. Illustrated by Sixty ex yuisite Etchings from Drawings by Tuomas Seccompe, R.A 











Prints in characteristic cloth binding £1 1 0 
Plain Proofs, feap. 4to (of which a limited number only printed)...........0...000.se000+ ons 2 © 
Artist's Proofs on India Paper, super-royal 4to (only 50 numbered Copies for Sale)......10 10 0 


THOMAS HOOD. 
Eilustrated by Gustave Dore, 


Nine exquisite Steel Engravings, from Drawings illustrative of the Choicest Pieces of England's Greatest 
Humourist. Together with numerous beautiful Wood Eugravings from Drawings by J. Moyr Sairu. 
Prints, elegant cloth £1 1 ©] Facsimile Edition, elegant cloth... 
Photographs, ditto ° 2 2 0 | Artist's Proofs on India Paper, di 











London: E. MOXON, SON, and CO., Dover street, and all Booksellers. 





LORD ELGIN’S SECOND EMBASSY TO CHINA. 


With Map and Woodcuts, post Svo, 98. 


A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF EVENTS IN CHINA DURING 
LORD ELGIN’S SECOND EMBASSY. 


By HENRY BROUGHAM LOCH, Private Secretary to the EARL of ELGIN. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 





STREET’S ARCHITECTURE IN SPAIN. 
Now ready, SECOND and CHEAPER EDITION, with 1°9 Illustrations, medium 8¥o, 30s. 


THE GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE OF SPAIN: 


FROM PERSONAL OBSERVATIONS MADE DURING SEVERAL JOURNEYS. 
By G. E. STREET, F.S.A., Honorary Member of the Imperial Academy, Vienna. 
“Mr. Street has opened a new vein of architectural interest. Every part of the work presents evidence of the 
labour and deep interest with which Mr. Street pursued his investigations, and the result is one of the most 
curious and yaluable architectural works which we have received for some time,.”—Guardian. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 





NEW WORK BY MRS. PALLISER. 


Now ready, with 60 Illustrations, po-t 8vo, 12s, 


BRITTANY AND ITS BYE-WAYS; 


WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF ITS INHABITANTS AND ITS ANTIQUITIES, 
DERIVED FROM A RESIDENCE IN THAT COUNTRY. 
By Mrs. BURY PALLISER, Author of “The History of Lace,” &c. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 








NEW WORK BY MR. MACGREGOR. 
Now ready, with 8 Maps, 4 Coloured Ulustrations, and 66 Woodcuts, crown 8vo, 12s, 


THE 


ROB ROY ON THE JORDAN, NILE, RED SEA, & GENNESARETH, 
&c. 


A CANOE CRUISE IN PALESTINE AND EGYPT, AND THE WATERS OF DAMASCUS. 
By JOHN MACGREGOR, 4.A., Author of “ A Thousand Miles in the Rob Roy Canoe,” &c., &c. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 





This day is published, in 8vo, price 50s, 


LIVES OF EMINENT SERJEANTS-AT-LAW 
OF THE ENGLISH BAR. 


CONTAINING :—Adair — Barham — Barnardiston — Benbloes—N. Bond—G. Bond — Bonythorn — Callice— 
Carthew—Chauncey—Cheshire—W. Conyers—T. Conyers—Crew-—J. Darnell, Sen.—J. Darnell, Jun. —Davys— 
Davy—Finéh—F leet wood—Glanville —Glyn—Hardres—Hawkins—- Hele — Hey wood—Hil!l—Hitcham—Hooke— 
Hoskins—Kelyng—Leeds—Lens—Maynard—Methold—More —Onslow—Pell—Plowden—Prime—Row—Salkeld 
—Sellon—Shepherd—Skinner—Skipwith—G. Strode—T. Strode—-Thompson—Toller—Tremaine—Trenchard— 
Whitaker—W hitlocke— W ilkins— Willes—Williams—Wyune. 

By HUMPHRY WILLIAM WOOLRYCH, Serjeant-at-Law. 


London: WM. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo place, S.W. 





Now ready, post 8vo, cloth, price 6s, post free. 


THE CHRISTIAN POLICY OF LIFE. 


By Rev. J. BALDWIN BROWN, 
Author of the “ Home Life,” &., &e. 
CONTENTS. 

6. On GETTING ON in LIFE. 

7. The LESSONS of the BIKDS and the LILIES 
. SELF-CULTURE. 8. On RELEASE from CARE. 
. The INNER CIRCLE—HOME and FRIENDS. 9 WHY SHOULD a LIVING MAN COMPLAIN ? 
. The OUTER CIRCLE—BUSINESS and the] 10. The LIGHTS and SHADOWS of EXPERIENC 

STATE. 11, On LIVING for ETERNITY. 


. The FUNDAMENTAL MAXIM, 
SELF-DISCIPLINE., 


Om ON 





(Publishing Department on the First Floor.) 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster row, London, E.c. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT'S NEW WORKS. 
Vol. II. of Her Majesty’s Tower. By W. Herworru 


DIXON. Dedicated by Express Permission to the QUEEN. FOURTH EDITION, 8vo, 15s. 

From THE “Trwes.”"—* Mr, Dixon dashes off the scenes of Tower history with great spirit. His descrip- 
tions are given with terseness and vigour. The greater part of the second volume is oceupied with the story of 
the Gunpowder Plot. The narrative is extremely interesting, and will repay perusal. Another cause cé/ébre 
possessed of a perennial interest is the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury by Lord and Lady Somerset. Mr 
Dixon tells the tale skilfully. In conclusion, we miy congratulate the author on this, his latest work. Both 
volumes are decidedly attractive, and throw much light ou our national history, but we think the palm of 
superior interest must be awarded to the second volume.” 


Life and Remains of Robert Lee, D.D., Minister of 


Old Greyfriars, Dean of the Chanel Royal of Holyrood, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, &c. By 
ROBERT HERBERT STORY, Minister of Rosneath. With an Introductory Chapter by Mrs, OLIPHANT, 
Author of “ The Life of the Rev. Edward Irving.” 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, 30s. 

From THE “ TimEs."—We need make no apology to our readers for calling their attention to the life and 
writings of a man who, by the force and energy of his character, has left an indelible mark on the annals of his 
country, It is but a small thing for a man to leave a mere name behind him, even though that name be famous ; 
it is a far higher merit to bequeath to posterity a living influence, and this Dr. Lee has certainly accomplished. 
We cordially commend the perusal of the book to everybody.” 


2 s 4 . 7 
Francis the First, and other Historic Studies. 
By A. BAILLIE COCHRANE, 2 vols., 21s. 
“These cloquent volumes contain three interesting and instructive studies — Francis the First,’ ‘ The Council 
of Blood, and * The Flight of Varennes.’ It will not lessen the attraction of these bright pages that the author 
deals mainly with the romantie elements of these historical passages.” —Post. 


A Book About the Clergy. By J. C. Jearrresoy, 


B.A, Oxon., Author of “A Book About Doctors,” “ A Book About Lawyers,” &e. 2 vols. 8vo. [Just ready. 


Fairy Fancies. By Lizztm Seria Epevy. Illustrated by 


the Marchioness of HASTINGS. 1 vol., 10s 6d, elegantly bound. 
THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
The Unkind Word, and other Stories. By the 


AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 2 vyols., 21s. 

“The author of ‘John Halifax’ has written some interesting and fascinating stories, but we can call to mind 
nothing from her pen that has a more enduring charm than the fresh and graceful sketches which she has 
placed in these volumes. Such a character as Jessie in the ‘ Unkind Word’ stands out from a crowd of heroines 
as the type of all that is truly noble, pure, and womanly."—United Service Magazine. 


9 " ‘ > 7 ‘ 
Debenham’s Vow. By Ameria B. Epwarps, Author of 
“ Barbara's History,” &c. 3 vols. 
“** Debenham’'s Vow’ is decidedly a clever book. The story is pure and interesting, and most of the cha- 


racters are natural, while some of them are charming.” —NSaturday Review. “ This work is highly creditable to 
theauthor. The two best merits of the work are that it is original, and its sympathies are with right things.”"— 


Forgotten by the World. 3 vols. or 
Noblesse Oblige. sy Saran Tyrer, Author of 


“ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” “ The Huguenot Family,"&¢. 3 vols, 

“Whatever Miss Tytler publishes is worth reading. Aer book is original and rich in observation. Her 
heroes and heroines are pure and noble studiesiu English life."—Pall Mall Gazette, 

2 , y Q2 wy . 
Guy Vernon. By the Hon. Mrs. Wourrs. 3 vols. 

“*Guy Vernon’ is a good novel in every sense of the word. It is a very interesting, graceful, stirring, and 
touching story, told in a clear flowing style, and whose principal personage is a very lovely and loveable 
‘reature, Violet Harcourt is a creation of which any novelist might be proud.”"—Z.raminer. 

© > ’ 66 Maw 7 2 > . 

Viola. By the Author of “Caste,” &e. 3 vols. 


“A clever and most carefully-written novel."—/a// Mall Gazette, 


The Duke’s Honour. By Epwarp Witerrorce, Author 


of “Social Life in Munich,” &c, 3 vols. [December 23. 











The ATHENAUM, jor DECEMBER 25th, contains 
SPECTAL ARTICLES upon the Literature of England, France, Germany, Russia, 
Italy, Belgium, Spain, Holland, Turkey, Denmark, Sweden, Portugal, Hungary, and 
America, forming a SURVEY of EUROPEAN and AMERICAN LITERATURE 
for the YEAR 1869. 


NOTICE.—The ATHENEUM will be PERMANENTLY 


ENLARGED on and after the 1st of JANUARY, 1870.—May be ordered of any 


Bookseller or Newsagent, price Threepence. Single Copies sent by post on receipt of 


Jour postage stamps. 


Published by JOHN FRANCIS, 20 Wellington street, Strand, W.C. 





NOTICE. 


On and after the Ist of January, 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE, 


Altered in form and greatly enlarged, in accordance with its wider scope and the increased variety of its 
contents, will appear as a 


MORNING JOURNAL; 
PRICE TWOPENCE. 


The publication of the PALL MALL GAZETTE will be continued as an Evening Journal. 





OFFICE: 2 NORTHUMBERLAND STREET, CHARING CROSS. 


BEGUMBAGH. 
THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF “CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL,” 


NOW READY, CONTAINS A THRILLING EPISODE OF THE INDIAN MUTINY, ENTITLED 


BEGUMBAGH. 











—————e 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND SONS’ 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Dedicated by special permission to H.R.H. the Princess 
of Wales, in demy 8vo, cloth, price 21s, 
A DIARY in the EAST during the 
TOUR of the PRINCEand PRINCESS of WALEs, 
By WItLtrAM Howarpb Russet, Special Corre- 
spondent of the Times. 

From the Times, Noy. 16.—“Mr. Russell had 
difficult task to perform, and he has done it well.” 

From the Athenwum, Novy. 6, 1369.—“ This very read- 
able and brilliant book...... a volume which is really 
rich in every quality that can give it value.” 

From the Daily News.—“ Dr. Russell never wrote 
better; and the splendid opportunity afforded him of 
producing a good book on a good subject has been 
improved to the uttermost.” 

ROUTLEDGE'S CHRISTMAS BOOKS, 
In large 4to, cloth, gilt edges, price £2 2s. 
BEAUTIFUL WOMEN: Photographs 
of the finest Female Portraits by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, Sir Edwin Landseer, 
Newton, and Sir Thomas Lawrence; with de- 
scriptive Letterpress by one of our best Art 
Critics, 

From the Athenwum.—*As a book of beauty, this 
volume will hold a distinguished place.” 

From the 7imes.—The book is a large and handsome 
quarto, and the photographs are admirably executed.” 

From the Saturday Review.—** Reminds one of the 
old Book of Beauty, but the contrast is in favour of the 
modern collection.” 

Sir JONAH BARRINGTON. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, price 18s, 
PERSONAL SKETCHES of HIS OWN 
TIME. BySir JONAH BARRINGTON, Member of the 
Irish Parliament, Judge of the High Court of 
Admiralty in Ireland. With a Memoir of the 
Author. 2 
“Undoubtedly the best boy's annual."—Court Circular, 
In demy &vo, cloth, gilt edges, price 6s, 
ROUTLEDGE’S EVERY BOY’S 
ANNUAL for 1869. Edited by Eomunp ROUTLEDGE. 
Containing more than 700 pages, 21 full-page Plates, 
6 full-page Coloured Plates, and numerous other 
Illustrations. 
H. S. MARKS, A.R.A. 
In 4to, fancy cover, cloth boards, price 63. 
RIDICULOUS RHYMES. Large 
Pictures drawn by H.S. MArKs, A.R.A. Elabor- 
ately printed in Colours by Vincent Brooks. 
The YOUNGONES HAVEaTREAT BEFORE THEM in 
OUR NURSE’S PICTURE-BOOK. 
Containing full-page Coloured Pictures by Kron- 
heim, illustrating the stories of Tom Thumb, The 
Babes in the Wood, Jack o' the Bean Stalk, and 
Puss in Boots. In large 4to, cloth gilt, price 5s, 
“We have never seen better specimens of colour- 
printing.” —Daily Nevs. 
Miss METEYARD'S NEW BOOK. 
In post 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, price 5s, 
DORA and her PAPA: a Tale for 
Young Ladies. Bythe Author of * Lilian’s Golden 
Hours.” Illustrated by the Brothers Dalziel. 
The Rev. H. C. ADAMS'S NEW BOOK. 
In post 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, price 5s. 
TALES upon TEXTS. By the Author 
of “Barford Bridge,’ “Schoolboy Honour,” &c. 
With Illustrations by the Brothers Dalziel. 
Mrs. JAMESON'S FAMOUS BOOKS. 

In post Svo, cloth, with Illustrations, price 5s each: 
1. CHARACTERISTICS of WOMEN. 
2. FEMALE SOVEREIGNS. 


The NEW PICTURE-BOOK for CHILDREN. 
In small 4to, cloth gilt, price 5s. 

BUDS and FLOWERS of CHILDISH 
LIFE. With Illustrations by Oscar Pletsch, printed 
in Colours by Leighton Brothers. 

The VERY BOOK for BOYS. 
In crown 8y¥o, cloth gilt, price 5s. 

The GREAT BATTLES of the 
BRITISH ARMY;; including the Indian Mutiny 
and theAbyssinian War. With full-page Coloured 
Illustrations. 

The NEW COLOURED PICTURE-BOOK. 
In oblong, cloth, price 6s; boards, 5s. 

The CHILD’S PICTURE-BOOK of 
DOMESTIC ANIMALS. With full-page Coloured 
Pictures by Kronheim. 

ARTHUR SKETCHLEY'S NEW ANNUAL. 
In fancy boards, price 1s. 

Mrs. BROWN’S CHRISTMAS-BOX. 
By ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. 

Now ready, everywhere, in fancy cover, price 1s. 

ROUTLEDGE’S CHRISTMAS 
ANNUAL. Edited by EpmuNp ROUTLEDGE. 


** ROUTLEDGE'S CHRISTMAS 
CATALOGUE will be sent by post to any 


address. 
Lonpon: THE Broapway, LUDGATE HILL. 
New York: 416 BRooME STREET. 
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WILLIAM P. NIMMO’S 
LIST OF NEW GIFT-BOOKS. 


HUGH MILLER’S WORKS. 


NEW CHEAP RE-ISSUE, 
In Twelve Volumes, price 5s, each, crown 8vo, cloth 
each volume sold separately. 


Prospectuses of the Series may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Publisher, or any Bookseller. 


A NEW GIFT-BOOK FOR 1870. 
In small 4to, price 10s 6d. 


EPISODES OF FICTION; 


OR, CHOICE STORIES FROM THE GREAT 
NOVELISTS. 
With Biographical Introductions and Notes, &c. 
This work is profusely illustrated with original 
engravings by the most distinguished artists. It is 
beautifully printed at the Ballantyne Press on superfine 
paper. and elegantly bound in cloth and gold. The 
engravings have been executed by Mr. Robert Pater- 
son, Edinburgh, who is well known for the excellence 
of his work. 


Second and Cheaper Edition. 


THE EDINA BURNS. 


Crown 4to, beautifully printed on the finest toned paper 
and elegantly bound in cloth extra, gilt edges, price 
12s 6d; or in morocco extra, price 25s, 

A HANDSOME DRAWING-ROOM EDITION OF 
THE POEMS AND SONGS OF 
ROBERT BURNS. 


Witb Illustrations by the most distinguished Scottish 
Artists. 


NEW VOLUMES OF 
NIMMO'S STANDARD LIBRARY. 
In royal 8vo, Roxburgh style, gilt top, uniform with the 
other volumes of the same series, price 53 each. 


The WORKS of TOBIAS SMOLLETT. 
Carefully selected from the most authentic sources. 
With life of the author, and many curious and 
original notes, &c, Edited by DAvip HERBERT, 

The CANTERBURY TALES and 
FAERIE QUEENE. With other poems of Chaucer 
and Spenser. Edited for Popular perusal, with 
current Illustrations and Explanatory Notes. 
Edited by D. Laing Purves. 


NIMMO’S FIVE-SHILLING 
ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS. 


Crown Syo, beautifully printed on superfine papor, 
profusely illustrated by Eminent Artists, and richly 
bound in cloth and gold, and gilt edges, price 5s 


each, 
1.SWORD and PEN; or, English 


Worthies in the Reign of Elizabeth. By WALTER 
CLINTON. 


2. NORRIE SETON; or, Driven to 
Sea. By Mrs. George Curries, Author of 
“ Unexpected Pleasures,” &c. 


8. The CIRCLE of the YEAR; or, 
Studies of Nature and Pictures of the Seasons. 
By W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 


4, FOOD and RAIMENT; or, the 
Treasures of the Earth and their Uses to Man. 
By the Rey. JoHN MONTGOMERY, M.A, 


5. STORIES of SCHOOL LIFE. By 
— Horr, Author of “Book about 
Oys, C. 


6. The BATTLE HISTORY of SCOT- 
LAND, Tales of Chivalry and Adventure. By 
CHARLES ALFRED MAXWELL. 


7. The SEA KINGS of ORKNEY ; 


and other Historical Tales. By the same Author. 


8. ENGLISH and SCOTTISH CHI- 
VALRY. Tales from authentic Chronicles and 
Histories, By the same Author. 


9.The WARS of ENGLAND and 
SCOTLAND. Historical Tales of Bravery and 
Heroism. By the same Author. 


*,* W. P. Nimmo’s Catalogue of Books, 
suitable for presentation, choicely illustrated, 
and elegantly printed and hound, will be for- 
warded post free on application. 


Published by WILLIAM P. NIMMO, Edinburgh ; 
sold by SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., London; 
and all Booksellers. 





LOCKWOOD & CO.’'S NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


The Way to Win. 


A Story of Adventure Afloat 


and 


Ashore. By CHARLES A. BEACH, Author of “Lost Lenore,” “Ran Away from Home,” &c. With Four 


Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d, cloth, 
The moral of the tale is 


Full-page Illustrations. 
“ Will be a great favourite. 
very good."—John Bull. 
“This isa book for boys, inculeating perseverance 


Many Happy Returns of the Day! 


By CHARLES and MARY COWDEN CLARKE. New Edition. 


Book for Boys and Girls. 


Engravings, post Svo, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 6s. 


“ We cannot pass over ‘ Many Happy Returns of the 
Day’ without recommending it heartily......... With all 
booke belonging to the first-class works for young 
people this may honourably reckon. "—Athenewn. 


(Just published. 
under the most unfavourable circumstances, and illus- 
trating the moral lesson by aseries of stirring adven- 
tures by flood and fleld."—Court Circular. 


A Birthday 
With 118 
[Just published, 

* Will be an agreeable souveniras a gift-book whether 
it is connected with Christmas, the New Year, ora 
birthday.”"—T7'imes, 


Sunbeam Stories. The Fourth Series, containing “ Minnie’s 


Love,” and the New Tale, * Married and Settled,” both by the Author of “A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam,” 


Ulustrated with Four Full-page Engravings. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 33 6d. 


(Just published, 


MARRIED and SETTLED may be had separately, price 6d, sewed ; cloth limp, 9d. 


The Boy’s Own Book. 


Sports and Pastimes, Athictic, Scientific, and Recreative. 
With more than 600 Illustrations and 10 Vignette Titles, printed in 


Imperial l6mo, over 700 pages, handsomely bound in cloth, price 8s 6d; or in French morocco 


Velocipedes, La Crosse, Base Ball, &c. 
Gold, 
elegant, gilt edges, price 12s, 

“Not one amongst its rivals—not half-a-dozen of 
them rolled into one—can match our old favoarite. 
It is still peerless.........More truly than ever the law- 
giver of the playground.”"—Sun. 

“Its imitators have been but puny counterfeits...... 





A Complete Encyclopedia of 


New and Enlarged Edition for 1870, including 


[Just published, 
The edition just issued may bid deflance to them all.” 
—ailey's Magatine of Sports. 
“There has never been a better book than this for 
boys. Time and thought have rendered it perfect.”— 
Art Journal, 


Merry Tales for Little Folk. Edited by Madame Ds 


CHATELAIN. 


Mother Hubbard—The Three Bears—Jack the Giant-Killer—Tom 
Riding-Hood—Goody Two Shoes—Beauty and the Beast—Cinderella, and 27 other Old Favourites. 
Cloth elegant, 3s 6d; gilt edges, 4s. 


trated with 200 Pictures. 

“A charming collection of favourite stories.”"— 
Athenxum, 

“ Which ought to be placed in every nursery by Act 
of Parliament, if Government would but take a paternal 
interest in the feelings of three generations." —Aunt 
Judy's Magazine. 


Containing The House that Jack Built—Little Bo-Peep—Mother Goose—Cock Robin— 


Thumb—Puss in Boots—Little Red 
Illus- 


“All good uncles and aunts—all dear grandfathers 
and grandmothers—as you wish to contribute to the 
happiness of the little darlings who love you, take with 
you, on your Christmas visit, these ‘Merry Tales for 
Little Folk.’ "—Lady's Own Paper. 


The Boy’s Home Book of Sports, Games, Exer- 


cises, and Pursuits. By Writers of “ The Boy's Own Magazine.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt edges, price 2s 6d. 


Frontispiece and Title. 


With 200 Lilustrations and Coloured 
(Just published, 


“A smart little volume, well adapted as a present to young gentlemen home for the holidays."—Jell’s Life. 


“ Apparently exhaustive of its subject.”"— Times. 


“A more useful or entertaining companion for youth can hardly be produced."—Court Circular. 


The Literature and Curiosities of Dreams: 


a Commonplace Book concerning the Mystery of Dreams and Visions, &c. 
New and Revised Edition, complete in 1 vol. post Svo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


By FRANK SEAFIELD, M.A. 
(Just published. 


“ An exhaustive handbook upon the subject.”—Saturday Review. 


London : 


LOCKWOOD and CO., 7 Stationers’ Hall court, Ludgate hill, E.C. 





LORD LYTTON’S NEW COMEDY. 


This day is published, in square Syo, price 5s, cloth gilt. 


WALPOLE ; 


or, Every Man has his Price. 


A COMEDY IN RHYME. 
By Lord LYTTON. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





MR. HAMERTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, 


WENODERHOL M E; 


A STORY OF LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE. 


By PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, Author of “A Painter's Camp,” &c. 


3 vols. crown 8yo. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





On the 22nd inst., demy S8vo, 8s 6d. 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
JOURNAL OF A VISIT TO 
EGYPT, CONSTANTINOPLE, THE CRIMEA, GREECE, 
&e., 
IN THE SUITE OF THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 
By the Hon. Mrs, WILLIAM GREY. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo place. 





Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo, cloth extra, with Five Photographic Illustrations, price 10s 6d. 


FAIRYLIFE AND FAIRYLAND. 


A LYRIC POEM. 


THE SCENE LAID IN THE VICINITY OF 


CINTRA AND THE BEAUTIFUL 


COUNTRY 


SURROUNDING IT. 


“ Titania revealet herself unto man and counseleth him.” 


1. BOOTH, 307 Regent street, W. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.”S CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


” 





THe TimEs.— One of the most beautiful of modern pictorial works. 


TWELVE PARABLES of OUR LORD. [Illustrated 


and Illuminated. Twelve Pictures, printed in Colours from Sketches taken in the East by McENIRY, with 
oloured Frontispiece from a Picture by JOHN JELLICOE. Illuminated Borders from the Brevario 
Grimaniin St. Mark's Library at Venice; and Illuminated Texts by LEWIS HIND. Royal 4to, hand- 
somely bound, 42s. 

THe ATHENZUM.—“ Considering the magnificence, the volume is remarkably cheap.” 


ALBRECHT DURER of NURNBERG. The History 


of his Life, with a Translation of his Letters and Journal, and some Account of his Works. By Mrs 
CHARLES HEATON. With upwards of 30 Autotypes, Lithographs, and Woodcuts. Royal S5vo, hand- 
somely bound, 31s 6d. 


“ More serviceable than any single publication on the subject in German or English. Itis enriched by good 
indexes, and many fine autotype reproductions of famous engravings by Diirer.”"—Athenzum. 


ETCHING and ETCHERS; a Treatise Critical 


and Practical. By P. G. HAMERTON. With Original Plates by Rembrandt, Callot, Dujardin, Paul 
Potter, &c. Royal 8yo, half-morocco, 31s 6d. 


“Tt is a work of which author, printer, and publisher may alike feel proud. It is a work, too, of which none 
‘but a genuine artist could by possibility have been the author.”"—Saturday Review. 


STORIES FOR MY CHILDREN. by FE. H. 
KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, M.P. Extra feap. 8vo, with Illustrations, price 6s 64. [This day. 


TimEs.—“ They are lively, graphic, and highly imaginative; the ‘Fairy Pool’ and the ‘ Forest Fairy’ are 
gems in their way, nor would it be easy to flud a more amusing story than that of ‘ The Cow that Lost Her Tail.’ " 


The WATER BABIES; a Fairy Tale for a Land 


Baby. By Canon KINGSLEY. With Tilustrations by Sir Noe] Paton and P. Skelton. New Edition, 
crown 8yo, With additional Illustr ations, 6s. 


TALES of OLD TRAVEL. Re-narrated by Henry 


KINGSLEY, F.R.G.S. Crown 8yo, with Vignette Title and Eight Full-page Illustrations by Huard, cloth 
extra gilt, 6s. 


“Exactly the book to interest and to do good to intelligent and high-spirited boys. For mere instruction 
it is valuable, so much of fact and history is incidentally included in it; for its high, generous tone it is still more 
valuable.”—Literary Churchnan. 


CAST UP BY THE SEA. By Sir Samurr W. Baker. 


Crown 8vo, illustrated by HUARD, cloth gilt, price 7s 6d. Seventh Thousand. 


“A charming Christmas book for such of our boys as have a taste for adventure. 
the story is admirably sustained.”—7Zimes, 


RIDICULA REDIVIVA: being Old Nursery Rhymes. 


Illustrated in Colours by J. E. ROGERS. Imperial 4to, with Illuminated Covers, 9s. 


“The most splendid and at the same time the most really meritorious of the books specially intended for 
children that we have seen.”—Spectator’. 


The FIVE DAYS’ 


WENTWORTH GRANGE: a Child's Christmas Book. 
Illustrated by Arthur Hughes. Small 4to, 9s. 


“If you want a really good book for youngsters of both sexes and all ages, buy this."—Athenzum. 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES in WONDERLAND, 


By LEWIS CARROLL. With 42 Illustrations by Tenniel, crown Svo, cloth gilt, és. Eighteenth Thousand. 
The same in French and German, each 6s. 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. With 60 Illustra- 


tions by Arthur Hughes and Sydney Hall, and Portrait of the Author. Square cloth, extra gilt, 12s, 


“Where is the schoolboy who would not welcome this handsome volume as one of the most acceptable 
presents he could receive ?"—Vonconforiist. 


The HEROES. Greek Fairy Tales for My Children. 


Canon KINGSLEY. New Edition, with Coloured Llustrations. Extra fceap, 8vo, 4s 6d, 


The LANCES of LYNWOOD. 


“ The Heir of Redclyffe.” New Edition, with Coloured Illustrations. 


It is full of incident, and 


ENTERTAINMENTS at 


By FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE. 


By 


of 


By the Author 


Extra feap. 8vo, 48 6d. 


MISS YONGE’S NOVELS. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 
»rice 68 each. 
THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. i HEARTSEASE, 


THE DAISY CHAIN. THE TRIAL. 


THOMAS A KEMPIS, DE IMITATIONE 


CHRISTI. Libri IV. Borders in the Ancient Style, after Holbein, Diirer, and other Old Masters, 
containing Dances of Death, Acts of Mercy, Emblems, and a variety of curious Ornamentation. Hand- 
somely bound in white cloth, crown Syo, extra gilt, 7s 6d, 


BEATRICE, and Other Poems. 


NOEL. Extra feap, 8vo, 6s. 


MY BEAUTIFUL LADY. By 


a Vignette by ARTHUR HUGHES. Feap. 8vo, 5s. Third E dition. 


By the Hon. Ropren 


* Tuomas Wootner. With 


MACMILLAN and CO., 








CLARENDON PRESS BOOks, 


This day, in 8vo, price 16s, Vol. IT. of 


(Aen Anat LARENDON 

STATE PAPERS, preserved in the Bodleian 
Library. From the Accession of Charles IL, 
1649, to the End of the Year 1654. Edited by the 
Rev. W. D. Macray, M.A. 


MANUAL of ANCIENT 


HISTORY, from the Earliest Times to the Fal} 
of the Western Empire. By GrorGe Rawty- 
SON, M.A. 8yo, l4s, (Next week. 


PLEMENTS of INDUCTIVE 


L£ 


LOGIC. Designed mainly for the Use of 
Students in the Universities. By Tuomas 
Fow cer, M.A. With Notes and Index. Extr, 
fcap. 8vo, 63. (This day. 


XFORD READING-BOOK. 


Selected by the Author of “Madlle, Mori,” 
Extra fcap. 8vo, stiff cover, price 6d each. 
Part 1—For LITTLE CHILDREN. 


Part Il.—For JUNIOR CLASSES. (This day. 


YPICAL SELECTIONS from 
the BEST BRITISH AUTHORS. With Intro. 
ductory Notices, Extra fcap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 

[Just published, 


Oxford, printed at the CLARENDON Prgss, and pub- 
lished by MACMILLAN and CO., London, Publishers 
to the University. 


N E WwW B O. Oo KS. Ss. 
ALILEO’S PRIVATE LIFE. 


Compiled principally from his Correspondence 

and that of his eldest Daughter, Sister Maria 

CELESTE. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
[This day. 














HATTERTON: a_ Biogra- 
phical Study By DANIEL WILSON, ‘TLD. 
Crown 8yo, 6s 6d. (This day. 


RS. JERNINGHAM’S 


JOURNAL. A Poem. 


\ 


Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 
(This day. 


other 
(This day. 


SPROMONTE ; and 


Poems. Extra feap. 8vo, 43 6d. 


EALMAH. 
of “Friends in Council.” 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. [This day. 


ROFESSOR MAURICE’S 


LECTURES on SOCIAL MORALITY. Delivered 
in the University of Cambridge. 8¥o, 14s. 


ROPHECY, a PREPARA- 
TION for CHRIST. Eight Lectures by R. 
PayNeE Suitu, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, 
and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 8vo, 128, 
(Tho BAMPTON LECTURES for 1369.) 


EREDITARY GENIUS: an 


Inquiry into its Laws and Consequences. By 
FRANCIS GALTON, F.B.S. 8vo, 12s. 
“ Tis book is a very clever one.” —<Spectator. 


HE ADMINISTRATION of 


INDIA, from 1859-1868. The First Ten Years 


dy the Author 


Cheap Edition, in 





of Administration under the Crown. By L T 
PRICHARD, Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. 8vo. With 
Map. 2ls. 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
Brey Thursday, price 4d; ‘eon | Parts, Is 4d 


and Is 3 


NAT U RE: 
A Weekly Fllustrated ae of Science. 


Nos. L—VIL. now ready 
MACMILLAN & CO., London, Publi ishing Ofice, 
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